











Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowperr. 


p—__| | 
LIFE OF JOHN WELLS. 


[The following tribute to the memory of a man of uncommon 
merit, who for many years delighted and instructed the Bar of a 
neighbouring State, is from the pen of his friend William Johnson, 
esq. From an intimate acquaintance of some years’ duration with 
the lamented subject of this memoir, we can bear testimony to its 
fidelity, while every reader of taste will unite with us in admiring the 


chaste simplicity of its style.] 


Ir is too often the fate of the advocate of private causes, who 
does not engage in political affairs, or in those public transactions 
which are blended with the history of his country, when his voice 
4s no longer heard, and his lips are closed in the silence of the 
grave, to be soon forgotten. His professional services may have 
gained him the esteem and gratitude of numerous clients; his elo< 
quence excited the admiration and applause of crowded courts; 
his virtues and accomplishments rendered him the delight and 
ornament of the social circle ; but left to mere recollection, the 
most powerful impressions of human excellence gradually fade 
from remembrance. Any attempt, therefore, however slight or 
imperfect, to prolong, if not perpetuate, the memory of those 
who have merited and attained the highest honours of their pro- 
fession, may justly claim indulgence and favour. 

The grandfather of Mr. Wells, with his family and a small 
band of colonists, emigrated from Ireland, and settled in that 
part of this state, then a wilderness, in which the pleasant and 
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flourishing village of Cherry Valley, in the county of Otsego, 
now stands. He was a magistrate highly beloved and respected 
in the infant settlement. It is not certainly known whether Ro- 
bert, the father of Mr. Wells, was born in this state, or came 
with the rest of the family from Ireland. He owned and cul- 
tivated a farm in the village, and his family consisted of four 
sons, Samuel, John, Robert, and William, a daughter named 
Eleanor, an unmarried brother, and a maiden sister. John, the 
second son, was born in 1769 or 1770. 

In 1778, the Indians, joined with loyalists and others disaf- 
fected to the cause of the revolution, menaced with hostilities 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania and New-York; and, about the 
first of July, in that year, under the command of the notorious 
John Butler, fell upon the settlements of Wyoming, and exter- 
minated the inhabitants. The father of Mr. Wells, justly appre- 
hensive for the safety of his family, removed with them to Sche- 
nectady; but his fears having subsided, they returned in the au- 
tumn to their home, leaving John at school, under the care of 
his aunt, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson, to whom he was greatly attached, 
and from whom he was so reluctant to be separated, that his 
father was compelled to yield to his entreaties to remain with 
her. On the 11thof November, 1778, Brandt, a celebrated In- 
dian of the half breed, whose head-quarters were on the Una- 
dilla, uniting with some of the Butlers and their party, entered 
the settlement of Cherry Valley by surprise, and the family of 
Mr. Wells were among the first victims of their merciless rage. 
Their dwelling was consumed by fire, and the whole settlement, 
like that at Wyoming, was entirely destroyed, with circumstances 
of cruelty unheard of before in the annals of Indian warfare. 
Young Wells, might, almost, have said, in the words of an ad- 
mired poet, who has laid the scene of an interesting tale in 


Wyoming: 


‘¢ Accursed BranpT! he left of all my tribe, 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth ; 

No! not the dog, that watched my household hearth, 
Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains ! 

All perished : I alone am left on earth! 

To whom, nor relative, nor blood remains, 

No! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins.” 
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Though of too tender an age to feel, in all its extent, the 
heart-rending misery of so overwhelming a calamity, it froze 
his young blood with horror, and made an impression never 
effaced from his mind. The sight of an Indian ever after pro- 
duced a momentary shudder, and excited a feeling of extreme 
aversion. He remained, several years after this event, at school 
at Schenectady, under the care of his aunt Wilson, until she re- 
moved with her husband to Long Island. He was placed, not 
jong after, at a respectable grammar school at Newark, in New- 
Jersey, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. M‘Whorter. Hav- 
ing finished the usual preparatory studies, he entered the col- 
lege at Princeton, and was admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1788, and, afterwards, to that of Master. 

The moment of a young man’s leaving college, is, perhaps, 
the most critical in his life; ‘the world is all before him, where 
to choose,” and unless Providence be his guide, he too often 
wanders into the path that leads to disappointment and ruin. 
The profession of the law was chosen by Mr. Wells, either by 
the advice of friends, or the suggestions of his own judgment, 
as most likely, in the existing state of the country, to lead to for- 
tune and renown. Having decided on the interesting question 
as to his future course of life, he appears to have lost no time in 
taking the proper steps to qualify himself to discharge, with abi- 
lity and reputation, the duties of the profession he had assumed. 
He commenced the study of the law with a gentleman highly 
respected for his talents, and who, though not of many years 
standing at the bar, was distinguished for his legal attainments, 
and disposed, from his fondness for juridical studies, to inspire a 
young man with a love of the law, not merely as an honourable 
and lucrative pursuit, but as a liberal science, 

Mr. Wells was admitted as an attorney of the Supreme Court 
in August, 1792, and to the degree of counsellor, on the 8th of 
May, 1795. The first seats at the New-York Bar were, at that 
time, occupied by men among the most distinguished for genius, 
eloquence and learning. Some of them, at their country’s call, 
had left their studies to join the army of the revolution, and re- 
turning triumphant from that glorious struggle, appeared in the 
forum with claims to public favour and patronage, founded not 
on their talents merely, but on services rendered to their coun: 
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try in the hour of her utmost need. A youth, standing alone, 
without family or connexions, unknown to the world, and with 
no adventitious claim to its notice, might be excused for not in- 
dulging any sanguine hope of successful competition with such 
men, in full possession of the vantage ground of the profession. 
He could not fail to derive instruction and improvement from the 
contemplation of those illustrious models of eloquence, attract- 
ing the gaze of admiring crowds, listening to the trials of foren- 
sic skill, and witnessing the animated struggle of such mighty 
combatants for victory. But he might well despair of drawing 
the attention of the public to himself, or of being enlisted as an 
auxiliary under those favourite leaders, and, like many others, 
might have remained unnoticed in the outer row of the profes- 
sion, had not an incident happily occurred, some years after- 
wards, to draw him from obscurity. ” 

During the long interval between his admission to the rank of 
counsel, and the first trial of his ability as an advocate, it must 
not be supposed that his mind remained in listless inactivity, or 
that his days were wasted in pleasure and dissipation. On the 
contrary, he was silently invigorating his powers by study and 
reflection; by reading the choicest productions of ancient and 
modern literature, by storing his memory with the soundest prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, derived from the diligent and repeated 
perusal of the best and most celebrated writers on municipal and 
public law. In this solitude, to borrow an image from a great 
poet, he suffered his wings to grow, that he might take a bolder 
and a loftier flight ; and, accordingly, we find, that from the mo- 
ment when he may be said to have actually commenced his 
course at the bar, he rapidly rose to the summit of his profession. 
It would be interesting to observe the secret operations of sucha 
mind, conscious of its powers, eager for their trial, but anxious 
for the result; forming to itself an ideal standard of excellence to 
which all its wishes are directed; fixing its ardent gaze on the 
glories which surround the eminence to which it aspires; trem- 
bling with desire, chilled with apprehensions, and often sinking 
with the dread of that first encounter, on the success of which 
hang all the hopes of future prosperity. Such are often the 
mental agonies of the finest genius, and the noblest intellect. 
Wells, though destitute of property or business, did not absolute- 
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ty despair of the future, since, in 1796, he married a lady (a) 
without fortune, but possessed of great personal attractions. No 
man was better fitted to enjoy all the felicity which could flow 
from such a connexion. His pleasures were domestic and pure. 
In the bosom of his family, and in the circle of a few select 
friends, the best affections of his nature were called forth, and 
the feelings of a warm and generous heart gratified. 

He was a member of a literary club composed of gentlemen 
of different professions and parties, who met weekly at each 
other’s houses, and he contributed many literary essays and criti- 
cisms for the periodical works and papers of the day, written 
with great perspicuity and elegance. He, also, wrote political 
essays, and communications for the editor of the leading federal 
gazette; and though he was sometimes severe in his strictures 
on public measures, his language was always decorous, and 
suited to his character. Some of these writings attracted the 
notice of General Hamilton, then at the head of the federal 
party in this state, who sought his acquaintance, and ever affer 
manifested the greatest regard towards him. Mr. Wells edited 
an octavo edition of the principal political essays of that gentle- 
man, and, in the preface, first designated the different writers of 
the “ Federalist.” 

An act of the legislature was passed, in 1797, at the recom- 
mendation of Governor Jay, to remedy some of the evils arising 
from the jurisdiction of Assistant Justices in the city of New- 
York, who had power to try and determine personal actions 
where the sum demanded did not exceed twenty-five dollars. 
At that time, each Justice held a Court, for the purpose, at his 
own house, and as few or none of them possessed any know- 
ledge of law, complaints were general and loud against these 
inferior tribunals dispersed over the city. By the act of 1797, 
the powers of these single magistrates were concentrated in a 
Court of Justices of the Peace, directed to be held every day, 
except Sundays, in the city hall, the members sitting by ro- 
tation, two in each week. The persons commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Jay, who felt and expressed much concern for the success 


(a) Miss Lawrence, daughter of Mr. Thomas Lawrence, of New- 
ton, Long-Island ; a lady of most amiable disposition, and engaging 
manners, by whom he had a son, and two daughters, now living. 
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of this attempt to promote the pure and impartial administration 
of justice in the city, were young lawyers of education and 
character ; and among others, Mr. Wells was appointed. Though 
apprehensive, that the exercise of any office might diminish the 
chance of professional employment, yet, as the emoluments, to a 
person of his scanty resources, were considerable, and he was 
associated with professional friends whom he esteemed and re- 
spected, he accepted the appointment, and continued to dis- 
charge its duties with ability and reputation, until, on a change 
of the administration of the government, in 1801, he, and the 
other members of the Court, were displaced. Though he could 
not but contemn the selfish policy and vindictive spirit to which 
he was a victim, he always expressed his satisfaction that he was 
not excepted from the general proscription, since it removed 
him from a situation in which the feelings of generous ambition 
would have been gradually extinguished, and all hope of profes- 
sional distinction finally effaced. 

In 1798, public resentment was roused to the highest pitch 
against the ruling powers of France, for their contemptuous 
treatment of our national envoys, and. their perfidious conduct 
towards the government of the United States. The young men 
of the city of New-York, at the prospect of a war menaced by 
France, associated together, and pledged themselves to be ready, 
at a moment’s warning, to march in defence of their country. 
They formed volunteer companies of militia, by one of which 
Mr. Wells was elected commander; and his activity and energy 
in preparing his company for action, excited their warmest at- 
tachment and respect. He was chosen their orator for the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of American independence. His ad- 
dress on the occasion, glowing with patriotic ardour, and the most 
generous devotion, delivered in language bold and animating in 
the highest degree, and in tones powerful and spirit stirring, 
made the deepest impression, and was received with the most 
rapturous applause. This display of oratorical powers surprised 
even his most intimate friends, who were satisfied, that if called 
into exercise at the bar, they could not fail of complete success. 
But his voice was still unheard in our courts. He possessed too 
much self-respect to seek employment by means often resorted 
to by men of inferior minds. He had none of that noisy loqua- 
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city which sometimes passes for eloquence ; nor that bustling ac- 
tivity which is often supposed to indicate a capacity for business. 
He disdained the little arts by which popularity and patronage 
are frequently sought and obtained. He made no professions; 
he asserted no pretensions of superior merit in himself, nor de- 
tracted from the merit of others. But this alone does not sufh- 
ciently account for the seeming neglect of the public towards a 
person of se much capacity, intelligence and virtue. He wanted 
that opportunity that must be sometimes sought, or is never 
found, but which often comes by accident, to bring into activity 
all the latent energies of the mind. Had he settled in one of the 
distant counties, it is probable that he would have been sooner 
distinguished at the bar; or, he might, like many others of the 
profession, have been elected a member of the legislature, and 
having once risen into public notice, been carried by the gale of 
popular favour, to the highest political eminence. 

In 1804, at a time when party spirit raged with great violence, 
Mr. Wells was engaged by the editor of a newspaper, directly 
opposed to him in politics, to defend him in an action for a libel 
brought by an officer of the government, and a federalist. He 
expressed to a friend, who first mentioned to him the wish of the 
defendant to obtain his professional services, a decided repug- 
nance to appear in the cause, and it was not without great diffi- 
culty that he was persuaded to undertake its defence. Though 
he did not gain a verdict, he acquitted himself to the entire sat- 
isfaction of his client, who, in the next day’s gazette, was warm 
in praise of the zeal and ability displayed by his counsel, who 
had surprised and delighted the audience that filled the court- 
room, by his ingenuity and eloquence. The federal editors were 
not less liberal in their applause. His fame was soon spread 
abroad, and the public attention being once strongly fixed upon 
him, as a most able and eloquent advocate, it was not long before 
he was surrounded with clients. 

He had great capacity for business, and being stimulated by 
the prospect of immediate success, he bestowed upon the affairs 
intrusted to him, the most undivided attention. Whoever 
sought his aid or advice, felt that he had found a friend who 
would never desert or betray him, and to whose talents, integrity 
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and courage, he might safely confide whatever most nearly 
concerned his fortune, happiness or honour. 

He continued to pursue his professional career with unabated 
ardour and unremitting industry, for the remainder of his life. 
As the fruits of that industry increased, he gradually enlarged 
his plan of living, and as no one loved more the society of his 
friends, he delighted to share with them, in his hours of relaxa- 
tion, the pleasures of elegant hospitality. The death of his wife, 
in 1812, was to him a severe affliction. His affections were 
strong, and his sensibility most acute; and the anguish he suf- 
fered on this occasion excited the sympathy and concern of 
his friends. 

In the performance of his professional duties, as in his whole 
demeanour, he was calm and deliberate, without precipitancy, 
bustle or parade. Possessing a nice sense of propriety, and that 
delicate reserve which distinguishes a refined and accomplished 
mind, the urbanity and dignity of his deportment, on all occasions, 
excited the utmost attention and respect. Like the first orator of 
Greece, and the second of Rome, he was studiously neat in his 
dress; a slight circumstance, but which served to heighten the 
effect of those external advantages with which nature had liberally 
endowed him. His person was handsome, and though not tall, 
above the middle size, and perfectly well proportioned ; his fea- 
tures regular, his eyes dark, brilliant and piercing, and his whole 
countenance beaming with intelligence and benignity. His voice 
was remarkably clear; and though he was not careful to give it 
all the compass and variety of which it was susceptible, its natural 
and ordinary tones were distinctly heard in the largest assembly. 
It might be thought, at times, almost too sharp and penetrating, but 
the ear was never fatigued by dull monotony or lifeless cadences ; 
its accents were always animating and impressive. His manner 
was natural and easy, without violence or contortion. ‘Some 
men,” says a lively writer, “ put themselves into an alembic, to 
be eloquent, and nothing issues from the operation, but forced 
conceits and bombastic phrases; whereas, if they would give them- 
selves up to the energy of their hearts, they would have golden 
tongues. Notwithstanding the opinion of Cicero, who, in describ- 
ing his perfect orator, depicts a man of universal genius, and will 
allow no other to usurp the name which his vanity may have 
claimed for himself, there seems to be more philosophical truth in 
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considering eloquence as a general term, comprehending many 
species; and that of the Bar as having its varieties. The style of 
eloquence chosen by Mr. Wells, so far as choice could be con- 
cerned, was that best suited to his character. It was perfect in its 
kind; logical, argumentative, investigating ; never cold or languid, 
always earnest and engaging, and accompanied with that genial 
warmth which gives life and flow to thought and expression. His 
language was pure and correct, and often elegant; his words were 
80 happily chosen and arranged, and his sentences so well con- 
strucied and finished, that it was easy to note down every expres- 
sion; and his arguments might have been sent to the press as they 
were delivered, without correction. in every part, the influence 
ef a correct taste and sound judgment was discernible. It was 
delightful to contemplate the order and precision with which he 
stated and unfolded the points of his cause, his luminous exposi- 
tion of legal principles, his forcible illustration of them by the 
records of written wisdom, and the authority of adjudged cases, in 
the nice discrimination of which he was unrivalled. In addressing 
himself to the Bench, to men his equals, his superiors, perhaps, in 
learning and experience, mere declamation could have no effect. 
The understanding, not the heart, was to be subdued. Ingenious 
sophistry can avail little before those who are not called upon, nor 
expected to decide at the moment; who take days, weeks, or 
months for deliberation, and who, in their consultation chamber, 
discard every impression that may warp their judgment, or obscure 
the true merits of the cause. An enlightened judgment, therefore, 
seems to be the highest quality that an advocate whois to address 
a Bench of Judges, can possess; and a sound and enlightened 
judgment was a distinguishing attribute of the mind of Mr. Wells; 
and when we add all those moral qualities which are essential to 
the character of a great lawyer, as well as a great orator, the 
respect and confidence he inspired, and his success at the bar, are 
not surprising. "The specimens of his forensic talents to be found 
in the printed reports, are, necessarily, very imperfect; and most 
of his arguments in the Court of Chancery, some of which were 
uncommonly able, have not been preserved in any form. After he 
concluded his speech in the case of Griswold vs. Waddington, his 
learned friend and illustrious rival at the Bar, who had attended 
both the English and Irish Courts, observed, that it was the most 
DECEMBER, 1824—No. 272. 58 
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able and fmished argument he had ever heard. Laudatus a laudato 
vero: No higher praise could be bestowed. Before a jury, or in 
an assembly where feeling was to be roused, or prejudice removed, 
or the occasion prompted, his eloquence was highly impassioned, 
and the persuasive energy of his manner irresistible. If excited 
by any thing improper in the cause or conduct of his adversary, 
nothing could exceed the awful severity of his rebuke; and the 
unfortunate object of his indignation, penetrated and appalled, 
shrank beneath the lightning of hiseye. As amoralist, he might, 
perhaps, be thought austere. He made no compromise with con- 
science. But those even who had most reason to complain of the 
severity of his judgment, as they never questioned the purity of 
his intention, or the real goodness of his heart, did not cease to 
respect and admire his character. He had formed an exalted 
opinion of his profession, as bringing into exercise the noblest 
faculties of the mind, and the best virtues of the heart. Artifice, 
trick, chicane, and those practices, therefore, which dishonour 
that profession, excited his strong disapprobation. His own ex- 
ample illustrated the truth of his principles; it shed a benign in- 
fluence around him, and to the junior members of the Bar, more 
especially, it was highly useful and instructive. 

It may seem extraordinary, that one so eminently gifted by 
nature, with a mind so improved by cultivation, whose integrity 
inspired unbounded confidence, and whose abilities were univers- 
ally confessed and admired, should never have been called to any 
public station; that, fitted as he was to shine in any situation, to 
fill any place with honour to himself and advantage to his country, 
he should never, with the exception of the judicial employment 
already mentioned, have been elected or appointed to any office. 
. But to those acquainted with the state of parties, and the political 
history of the State, the explanation is easy. He was a federalist ; 
and while he retained that much abused name, he could expect 
no favour from the opposite party, which, from the first moment 
of its ascendancy, manifested a spirit not to be appeased or pro- 
pitiated without sacrifices which such a mind could never make. 


‘‘ Virtus, repulse nescia sordidz, 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
-\rbitrio popularis aurz.” 
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He never sought popularity; and after he became deeply 
engaged in fhe active and laborious duties of his profession, he 
would not have willingly exchanged its certain honours and 
emoluments, the rich reward of splendid talents and useful ser- 
vices, for the capricious favours of the multitude, or the transient 
glories of political elevation. He felt, as every noble and gene- 
rous mind must do, that love of pure and honourable fame which 
warms the breast of the youthful patriot. Nor could the disgust 
excited by the conduct ef any political party, extinguish for a 
moment the deep-rooted principle of his nature. Though con- 
fined to the walks of private life, and to the performance of pro- 
fessional duties, he was not indifferent to any public measure that 
concerned the honour and prosperity of his country. He expressed 
his opinions, on all occasions, with candour and sincerity, and was 
ready, as far as the influence of his character extended, to coun- 
teract whatever he deemed pernicious, and to support whatever 
he thought beneficial to the community. 

The writer has spoken of Mr. Wells more as an advocate than 
as aman. In the intercourse of private life, he was kind, hospi- 
table and sincere. No man was ever more beloved by his friends. 
In the business and bustle of the world, he might appear reserved 


and severe; but in his family, and with his friends, the ease and | 


playfulness of his conversation showed that there was nothing in 
his disposition of harshness or austerity. It is not Hector armed 
for combat, chiding, with stern impatience, the irresolute Paris; 
but the father unbinding, with a smile, the glittering terrors from 
his brow, and embracing his child, that most excites our sympathy 
and attachment. 

In 1816, he married a lady (a) of Charleston, South Carolina, 
by whom he had two sons and two daughters, who are now living. 

Mr. Wells was an unostentatious, but sincere believer in the 
doctrines of Christianity. Attached to the tenets and discipline of 
the Episcopal Church, he was exemplary in his attendance on its 
public worship. Active and liberal in promoting plans of public 
utility and improvement, he aided by his exertions and contribu- 
tion, the establishment of the Episcopal Seminary for the educa- 


(a) Miss S. E. Huger, (daughter of the late Daniel Huger, Esquire,) 
on the sacred privacy of whose sorrows, the writer will not intrude 
dy any expression of his respect. 
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tion of young men in the ministry. As a trustee of Columbia 
College, he was zealous in advancing the interests of literature 
and science, so closely connected with the prosperity of that in- 
stitution. 

On Wednesday, the 3d of September, 1823, Mr. Wells attended 
the Circuit Court of the United States, at the city hall, and re- 
turned to his country residence at Brooklyn, apparently in perfect 
health. In the night following, he was seized with a fever, which 
proved to be malignant. His physicians considering it, at first, as 
the ordinary fever of the season, encouraged hopes of his speedy 
recovery; and he bore his illness with so much patience and re- 
signation, that his family were not seriously alarmed until a few 
hours before his death, which happened at 6 o’clock, on the 
morning of the 7th of September. The progress of his disease 
was So insidious and rapid, that he had no time to give directions 
about his affairs. Though his dissolution was sudden, a mind like 
his could not have been unfitted for the change ; but his family 
and friends were wholly unprepared for the event. The death 
of no individual, since that of Hamilton, produced a greater or 
more general sensation of sorrow and regret. ‘The members of 
the Bar assembled to express their grief for the loss of one whom 
they justly styled “‘ the pride and ornament of their profession ;” 
and, as a mark of their respect and esteem for his character, 
agreed to wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days; and a 
committee was authorized to cause a monumental tablet to be 
erected, as a further testimony of their respect for his memory. 


Ars utinam mores, animumque effingere posset! 
Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret. 


For the Port Folio. 


THE QUAKER DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE, 

in the year 1791, the Friends presented a petition to the French 
National ‘Assembly, | in which they exhibited the principles of their 
sect in regard to society and government; and prayed that the 
same privileges which those of their persuasion enjoyed in Eng- 
land and the United States might be allowed to them. The address 
was distinguished by the simplicity of its style and the energy of 
its sentiments; and the reply of the President was in a liberal 
spirit. In allusion to their interpretation of the precept,—* thou 
shalt not kill,” he shrewdly observed, 

“You say, that one of your religious tenets forbids you te 
take up arms on any pretence whatever. It is certainly a no- 
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ble, a philosophical principle, which does honour to humanity. 
But consider well, whether the defence of yourselves and your 
equals be not also a religious duty?—Since we have obtained 
liberty for you, why should you refuse to preserve it?—The 
Assembly will, inits wisdom, consider all your requests. But when- 
ever I meet a Quaker, I shall say, 

** My brother, if thou hast a right to be free, thou hast a right 
to prevent any one from making thee a slave. 

** As thou lovest thy fellow creature, suffer not a tyrant to de- 
stroy him: it would be killing thyself. 

** Thou desirest peace—but consider—weakness invites war.— 
General resistance would prove an universal peace. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. Vol. 3. 
by Rosert Waxn, jun. Philadelphia, R. M. Pomeroy, 1823. 


This work is calculated to gratify a laudable curiosity respect- 
ing the character, standing, and connexions of those persons 
under whose political guidance our independence was proclaimed ; 
but we regret to find so many of the biographies in themselves 
uninteresting. An account of dates of appointments, of elections 
to office and of public proceedings, makes up too much of the 
substance of the narrative; and the tedium thereby occasioned, is 
not sufficiently enlivened by agreeable reflections or attractive 
incidents. The present volume has even less diversity of anec- 
dote than the fourth, which we have already reviewed, and must 
depend for its value chiefly on the authenticity and accuracy of 
dates and facts. The lives which it contains are those of Edward 
Rutledge, Lyman Hall, Oliver Wolcott, Richard Stockton, Button 
Gwinnet, Josiah Bartlett, Philip Livingston and Roger Sherman; 
men who were active in the scenes of the revolution, possessed 
influence in public aflairs, and merit our veneration for their pa- 
triotism and firmness, at a moment when those qualities were all 
important: some of them, especially Sherman, were conspicuous for 
strength of personal character and native vigour of intellect. The 
superior reputation which a few of the Congress of this period 
acquired by splendid talents, or eminent usetulness, ought not to 
detract from the estimation of others. ‘They were all elevated 
to that high station by the contidence of their fellow citizens, who 
were not likely to entrust the safeguard of their liberties and 
properties at a perilous epoch to the care of weak or incompetent 
men, notwithstanding they might prove inferior to a gifted few, 
when the representatives of every portion of this extended coun- 
iry were convened together and graduated by each other. It 
was once aptly said, applying an allusion from scripture to the 
period of the revolution, that “there were giants in those days,” 
and the men whe declared independence are not certainly to be 
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ranked among the feeblest of that class.) They were not alike in 
size and power, but all enjoyed considerable influence at home, 
and swayed in a greater or less degree, the strength and interest 
of an integral portion of the Union, which, ill directed, might have 
produced disastrous effects. It is, moreover, to be observed, that 
some shone with peculiar lustre in one point of view, and even 
acquired permanent fame, whose capacity to be useful in other 
respects was comparatively slender. It has been said that Patrick 
Henry’s first displays in Congress, exhibited all the traits of his 
impassioned elocution, and in that respect equalled public expec- 
tation, but were deficient in the practical wisdom which the crisis 
demanded. His influence for this reason soon diminished. On the 
other hand, Sherman, with his plain, strong sense, thorough study 
of the state of affairs and of the expedients adapted to them, con- 
vinced the understanding and directed the measures of his hear- 
ers, though destitute of the higher qualities of rhetoric; he 
therefore constantly gained in public opinion. ‘The former was 
best calculated to commence a revolution: the latter was most ser- 
viceable in conducting it. 

We shall proceed in our plan by selecting from Mr. Waln’s 
third volume, those passages which we think will be the most in- 
teresting to our readers, and will best enable them to judge of 
the execution and merit of a work the subject of which all must 
admit is particularly interesting to the American reader. 

Edward Rutledge (who must not be confounded with his brother 
John Rutledge, Chief Justice of the United States) was a gentle- 
man of high respectability and some talent. He was born in 1749, 
in the state of South Carolina, in a wealthy family, and resided in 
that state till his death in 1800. He was well educated at home, 
and, as was the custom in those times, sent to England to study 
the law. He obtained, on his return, celebrity as a speaker, 
and was elected to Congress in 1774, at the early age of twenty 
five. In this body he was an active member; so much so as to be 
connected with Dr. Franklin and John Adams, on a highly im- 
portant committee, at the gloomiest period of the revolution, 
when the American army had been driven from New York and 
retreated through New Jersey. In relating this event, an 
anecdote is told of Dr. Franklin, which reminds us of the cele- 
brated letter that Lord Nelson, at a critical moment, sealed 
with so much care and deliberation, amid the din of battle at 
Copenhagen, to prevent the Danes from suspecting that he was 
agitated or alarmed. 

“ The British, deeming it a favourable crisis to renew their 
negociations for peace, or rather their intrigues to create divisions 
amongst us, a committee of congress was appointed, at the request 
of lord Howe, to confer with “him on the proposals he should 
make; and Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, were 
deputed for that purpose.” * * * 
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“ Upon taking leave of lord Howe, his lordship politely sent 
the commissioners to New York, in his own barge, and just as 
they were approaching the shore, the doctor began to chink 
some gold and silver coin in his breeches pocket, of which, upon 
their arrival at the wharf, he very formally offered a handful to 
the sailors who had rowed the boat. The commanding oflicer, 
not permitting them to accept the money, the doctor very deli- 
berately replaced it in his pocket; when questioned by his asso- 
ciates upon so unexpected a procedure, he observed, ‘ As these 
people are under the impression that we have not a farthing of 
hard money in the country, | thought I would convince them of 
their mistake; I knew, at the same time time, that I risked 
nothing by an offer which their regulations and discipline would 
not permit them to accept.” 

Mr. Rutledge’s services were not confined to the civil line; 
ay dangers threatened, he appeared with his countrymen in the 

eld. 

‘* In 1779, the enemy landed at Port Royal island with a party 
of regular troops under major Beard, and in order to dislodge 
them, it was advisable to make a large draught from the Charles- 
ton militia. Mr. Rutledge, who was always active in civil or 
military services, at that time commanded a company in the 
ancient battalion of artillery. His friend, Thomas Heyward, also 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, commanded another ; 
and it was highly affecting and animating to see them both march- 
ing to the attack. The result is well known: the enemy, com- 
posed of well disciplined troops, and equal in number—certain of 
victory, owing to the different qualities of the respective forces, 
and the advantages of position which they possessed—and possess- 
ing assurance enough to propose a surrender at discretion—were 
nevertheless defeated and driven from the island.” 

*¢ The person of Mr. Rutledge was above the middle size, and 
inclining to corpulency ; his complexion was florid and fair, and if 
not what would be termed a handsome man, the expression of 
his countenance was universally admired. He lost the greater 
part of his hair early in life, the remainder being perfectly white, 
and curling on his neck ; so that, had it not been tor the goodness 
of his teeth, and the smoothness of his visage, and the tine flow 
of his spirits, he would have been considered a much older man 
than he was. His dress was always old-fashioned, and, although 
indifferent about it, he certainly would never have suffered a 
tailor to clothe him in the usual apparel of a man of his years. 
There was not the slightest affectation in this, but a man’s con- 
sciousness of his age is proportioned to the activity and variety of 
his past life, and the scenes through which he has passed; hence 
his own appeared to himself to be longer than it was, according 
to the usual estimate. Being latterly afflicted with gout, his gait 
was infirm, and he walked with a cane: before he was debilitated 
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by this disease, his step was steady and quick, his arms usuall 
folded across his breast, or his hands interlocked behind. His 
general demeanor was serene and composed, and when in a sitting 
posture, he usually rested his chin upon his hand, as if in serious 
contemplation. Colonel Trumbull’s small picture of the Decla- 
ration of Independence contains a good likeness of him; in the 
large portrait it is said not to be exactly preserved.” 

Lyman Hall, a delegate to Congress from Georgia, was a native 
of Connecticut, where he was born in 1731. He emigrated to 
Georgia in 1752, and died there about the year 1790. He re- 
ceived a classical education, and studied medicine. Mr. Hall has 
singular merit in one respect, that of representing in the Congress 
of 1774, a single parish of Georgia, the rest of the state not fall- 
ing in with the general current of liberty till 1775. But except 
this, we have little or nothing worth notice in this brief biography, 
unless it be the description of the personal appearance of this gen- 
tleman. 

*“ He was about six feet high, and finely proportioned: his 
manners were easy and polite, and his deportment affable and 
dignified: the force of his enthusiasm was tempered by discretion, 
and he was firm in all his purposes and principles: the ascendancy 
which he gained sprung from his mild, persuasive manner, and 
calm, unruffled temper. Possessed of a strong, discriminating 
mind, he had the power of imparting his energy to others, and 
was peculiarly fitted to flourish in the perplexing and perilous 
scenes of the revolution.” 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, was born in 1726, and died in 
1797. He was graduated at Yale College, and served in the co- 
lonial service of New York. He afterwards studied medicine. 
He assisted in the reduction of Burgoyne, and in other military 
capacities, and served several years in congress. He appears to 
have been a modest retiring man, not distinguished by any shining 
qualities, but respected for useful ones. 

Richard Stockton was born in New Jersey in 1730, and died in 
1781. He was a graduate of Princeton College, and became after- 
wards a lawyer of eminence. 

“© He was frequently invited to conduct cases of importance in 
the neighbouring colony of Pennsylvania, where he acquired the 
friendship and esteem of Dickenson, Shippen, Chew, and other 
distinguished members of the bar. In 1763, he received the 
degree of Serjeant at law. 

“ Having acquired a very competent fortune, he relaxed from 
the toils of professional business in the years 1766 and 1767, and 
visited England, Scotland, and Ireland. He embarked at New 
York in the month of June, 1766, for London, where he safely 
arrived after a prosperous passage. ‘The fame of his high cha- 
racter and distinguished abilities had preceded him, and he was 
received with flattering attention by the most eminent men of the 
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kingdom. He was presented at the court of St. James by one of 
the king’s ministers, and had the honour of personally presenting 
to his majesty an address of the trustees of the college of New 
Jersey, signed by Edward Shippen, Esq. then president of the board, 
acknowledging the condescension manifested by the king towards 
the colonies, in the repeal of the stamp act: this address was 
favourably received. 'The services rendered by Mr. Stockton to 
the college during his visit to Great Britain, were so numerous 
and various, that on his return to America he received the formal 
thanks of the board of trustees. 

*‘ He was freely consulted on the state of American affairs by the 
marquis of Rockingham, whose hospitality he enjoyed during a 
week’s residence at his country seat in Yorkshire, and, it is be- 
lieved, by the earl of Chatham, and other distinguished members 
of parliament, who were friendly to the American colonies. He 
frankly communicated to these gentlemen his decided opinion 
against the policy which had originated the stamp act, then so 
prudently and happily repealed, and assured them of his firm 
conviction that the colonists would never submit to be taxed by 
the British parliament. 

‘¢ In the months of February and March, A. D. 1767, he visited 
the capital of North Britain, where he was received with flatter- 
ing marks of friendship and respect by many eminent noblemen, 
gentlemen, and literati, of that part of the kingdom. He often 
adverted in a particular manner to the hospitality and politeness 
of the earl of Leven. This illustrious nobleman was the come 
mander-in-chief of Edinburgh castle, and resided in that city. His 
princely hospitality towards strangers in general, and particularly 
respectable Americans, was very conspicuous, and he favoured 
Mr. Stockton with his peculiar confidence and friendship. So 
general, indeed, was the friendly disposition manifested towards 
him at Edinburgh, that soon after his arrival, he was visited in a 
formal manner by the lord provost and council of that city, who 
complimented him with a public dinner, at which an address was 
delivered by the lord provost, congratulating him on his safe 
arrival in the Capital of the North. They unanimously con- 
ferred upon him the freedom of the city, as a testimony of the 
public sense of his conspicuous character and talents, which honour 
was acknowledged by Mr. Stockton in a suitable address, delivered 
with that superior eloquence for which he was at all times so 
highly distinguished. 

‘“‘ At this period he visited the ancient town of Paisley, near 
Glasgow, where he was deputed by the trustees of the college of 
New Jersey to visit the Rey. Dector Witherspoon, who had been 
recently elected president of that institution. The reluctance, 
however, of the female branches of his family to emigrate to 
America, had induced him to decline the appointment, and Mr. 
Stockton was authorized to employ all his powers of persuasion 
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in favour of the college, to procure the reversal of that decision: 
Happily his strong representations materially promoted the inte- 
rests of the college, by removing many of those objections which 
had caused that eminent divine to reject the appointment. Upon 
reconsideration, he, a few months subsequent to the interview 
with Mr. Stockton, acceded to the nomination. ‘The determina- 
tion ef Doctor Witherspoon was not only of material benefit to 
the college, but to the country at large. His profound learning 
and distinguished character imparted additional lustre and cele- 
brity to the seat of learning over which he presided, and the 
cause of the colonists found a powerful support during the revo- 
lutionary contest, in the fervent patriotism, matured experience, 
and eminent wisdom, of that great statesman.” 

** His eyes were of a light gray colour, and his physiognomy 
open, agreeable and manly. Whensilent, or uninterested in con- 
versation, there was nothing remarkably attractive in his counte- 
nance, but when his mind was excited, his eyes instantly assumed 
a corresponding brilliancy, his whole appearance became exces- 
sively interesting, and every look and action strongly expressive 
of such emotions as he wished to produce. The portrait exhibited 
in the Declaration of Independence, a painting by colonel! Trum- 
bull, does not afford a just resemblance of Mr. Stockton. ‘That 
eminent artist, not possessing the opportunity of procuring it from 
the living object, was compelled to copy it from a portrait of Mr. 
Stockton, not only indifferently executed, but which had been 
delineated in the early part of his life.” 

Button Gwinnet, born in England in 1732, fell in a duel with 
Gen. M‘Intosh of Georgia, in 1777. His pursuits were mercantile. 

Josiah Bartlett was born in Massachusetts in 1729, and died in 
1795. He studied medicine and attained distinction in the pro- 
fession. 

When the question on the Declaration was to be taken, “ the 
name of Dr. Bartlett was first called, and he answered in the 
affirmative ; the other states were then called in rotation. John 
Hancock, the president of congress, first signed the declaration, 
and was immediately followed by Dr. Bartlett, he being the first 
who voted for, and the first after the president, who signed that 
important document.” 

The following anecdote will remind some of our readers of the 
days when they were young. 

*“* After the British entered Philadelphia, the ladies attendant on 
their army taught the American ladies of that city the use of high 
head-dresses, crape cushions, and other extravagancies of London 
fashions. When the British evacuated Philadelphia, the ladies of 
the tory families always appeared with their fashionable apparatus, 
while the gentlemen had dismissed their small round hats, and 
substituted a large kind, decorated with three corners. These 
customs beginning to prevail among the other citizens, some of the 
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whigs, in order to check their progress by salutary ridicule, 
dressed a negro wench in the full costume of a loyal lady, con- 
veyed her tothe place of resort where the fashionables displayed 
their towering topknots and jutting magnificence, and seated her 
in the most conspicuous place. They afterwards carried her 
through the city, to the great chagrin of the devotees of the 
visionary divinity. But nothing could stem the progress of the 
fashion, which, for a season, became general throughout America.” 

Philip Livingston of New York, was born in 1716, and died in 
1778. He was educated at Yale. It is stated that 

* As low down as 1746, there were not more than fifteen per- 
sons in the whole colony who had received the honours of a col- 
lege or university ; and in this number were included lieutenant 
governor Delancey, Mr. Smith, the historian of New York, after- 
wards chief justice of Canada, Mr. Livingston, and his three bro- 
thers. ‘The high standing of his family entitled him to a corre- 
spondent education, and, after preliminary instruction, he was sent 
to Yale College in Connecticut, where he graduated in 1737, 

** To the revocation of the edict of Nantz, New York is greatly 
indebted for its primitive prosperity. Many of the Huguenots of 
France found an asylum in this remote region, and introduced an 
enterprising spirit af commerce and a laudable taste for general 
improvement; and, extraordinary as it may appear, an additional 
impetus was given to these important propensities by emigrations 
commencing in 1735, from the Bermudas, The descendants of 
these different classes of emigrants have been among the most 
useful and distinguished inhabitants of New York. As the pursuit 
of commerce was the ruling passion of the times, the principal 
families of the city were engaged ‘in it; and the young men were 
usually sent from the writing school to the counting house, and 
from thence to the West Indies.. With the superior advantages of 
an excellent education, Mr. Livingston embarked in the same pro- | 
fession, and was soon engaged in extensive operations: And his 
inflexible integrity, and sagacious, enlarged, and comprehensive 
views, laid the foundation, and erected the superstructure of ex- 
traordinary prosperity.” 

*¢ Each colony had a minister under the denomination of agent, 
to manage its concerns with the court of Great Britain. This 
agent was appointed by the representatives of the people exclu- 
sively, and an attemptin New York to make the appointment by the 
concurrence of all the branches of the colonial legislature, was put 
down at once by the general assembly. On the 2ist of December, 
1770, the celebrated Edmund Burke was unanimously chosen 
agent of New York, with a salary of five hundred pounds, in the 
room of Robert Charles, deceased. A regular correspondence was 
maintained between a committee of the general assembly and the 
agent. This committee was entrusted with the exterior interests, 
or foreign relations, of the province, and Mr. Livingston was ap- 
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pointed one of its members, an office of great trust and high im- 
portance ; and there can be no doubt that Mr. Burke derived from 
his communication with his constituents, those masterly and lumi- 
nous views of the state of the colonies, which enabled him, in the 
British house of commons, to eclipse all competition, and to over- 
whelm all opposition.” 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, whose biography closes this 
volume, sustained a considerable reputation among his cotempo- 
raries for sagacity and judgment, and the numerous public situa- 
tions he successively filled are evidence that he deserved it. It 
has not been, we believe, so generally known, that, like Franklin 
and Rittenhouse, he struggled through all the disadvantages at- 
tending a humble parentage, and the pursuit of a mechanical 
trade. Sherman was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and even 
followed that business till he was upwards of 22 years of age. 

* It is recorded of Mr. Sherman that he was accustomed to sit 
at his work with a book before him, devoting to study every mo- 
ment that his eyes could be spared from the occupation in which 
he was engaged. Thesame thirst for knowledge was evinced by 
Dr. Franklin whilst he laboured as a tallow-chandler in the shop 
of his father, and during his apprenticeship as a printer, to his 
brother. Upon the removal of the family, in 1723, Mr. Sherman 
travelled, with his tools, on foot, to New Milford, where he con- 
tinued to work at his trade for some time. Dr. Franklin, at the 
age of seventeen, performed his pedestrian journey to Philadel- 
phia in search of employment, the circumstances of which are so 
admirably depicted in the simple and engaging narrative of his 
life.” 

Instances of this kind are not only memorable as exhibiting the 
extraordinary worth of the individual, who thus elevates himself 
beyond the common level, but are useful examples to mankind. 

Sherman was born in Massachusetts, in 1721, and died in 1793. He 
removed to Connecticut at an early age, and spent his life chiefly 
in that state. His education was only that of a common country 
school; yet, by his industry, he so much improved his mind, as to 
fill, during his life, the offices of judge, member of Congress, during 
the Revolution and under the Constitution, member of the conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution, and senator of the United States, 
and held them not only with reputation and ability, but with the 
exercise of a considerable share of influence over the most impor- 
tant measures of the country, in its trying times. Few members 
of the Revolutionary Congress seem to have had more of a busi- 
ness-doing character than Roger Sherman. He was an able 
speaker, at the same time that he was looked up to in a peculiar 
manner as a prudent and wise counsellor. Indeed there is a 
considerable similarity in his character, taken altogether, to that of 
Cato the elder: the same success in bursting through the obstacles 
of humble birth and narrow means: the same severe simplicity 
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and gravity; strong practical wisdom; a turn for popular assem- 
blies, and for influencing the opinions of others ; add to this a public 
zeal, industry, and disinterestedness worthy of the best ages of a 
republic. 

‘In August, 1774, the committee of correspondence nominated 
Mr. Sherman, in conjunction with Joseph Trumbull, Eliphalet 
Dyer, and Silas Dean, esquires, as proper persons to attend the 
general congress of the colonies, for the purpose of consulting and 
advising ‘on proper measures for advancing the best good of the 
colonies.” Mr. Sherman, agreeably to this appointment, was 
present at the opening of the first congress; and it is an honour 
of which few can boast, that he invariably continued a member of 
congress until his death in 1793, embracing the long period of 
nineteen years, whenever the law requiring a rotation in office, 
admitted it. 

‘+ [t is impossible to enumerate the various services rendered 
by Mr. Sherman during his congressional career. ‘The novel and 
responsible situation to which he was now elevated, was well 
calculated to elicit the firmness of his character, and the com- 
prehensiveness of his political sagacity. Although he united his 
efforts to those of the assembled representatives, in their honest 
endeavours to preserve at once the peace of the country, and the 
rights of its citizens, he appears to have been decidedly convinced, 
that nothing but unconditional submission could avert the horrors 
of civil war; and he fully evinced, by the energetic measures 
which he zealously supported, that, in his opinion, it was far 
preferable to endure sorrow for a season, than sink into a long 
and degrading servitude. 

“¢ As a representative and senator in congress, he appeared 
with distinguished reputation. Others were more admired for 
brilliancy of imagination, splendour of eloquence, and the graces 
of polished society ; but there were few, even in that assemblage 
of eminent characters, whose judgment was more respected, or 
whose opinions were more influential. ‘The boldness of his coun- 
sels, the decisive weight of his character, the steadiness of his 
principles, the inflexibility of his patriotism, his venerable ap- 
pearance, and his republican manners, presented to the imagina- 
tion the idea of a Roman senator, in the early and most exemplary 
days of the commonwealth. 

‘In the business of committees, generally so arduous and — 
fatiguing, he was undoubtedly one of the most serviceable and in- 
defatigable members of that body. His unwearied application,x— 
the remarkable perseverance with which he pursued and com- 
pleted the matters confided to his investigation,—and the regular 
system by which all his proceedings were governed,—when 
joined to his great prudence, acknowledged talents, and unshaken 
virtue,—attracted universal confidence; hence a large and im- 
portant share of the public business, particularly when referred 
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to committees, was assigned to him, in conjunction with other 
leading members of the house.” 

“* The foundation of his usefulness as a man, and his distinction 
as a statesman, was integrity, which, at an early period, formed 
one of the principal ground-works of his character, and was 
founded upon religious principle. All his actions seem to have 
been preceded by a rigorous self-examination, and the secret in- 
terrogatories of “ What is right ?”—*+ What course ought I to pur- 
sue?” He never propounded to himself the questions of “+ How 
will it affect my anterett??°— Will it be popular?” Hence his 
reputation for integrityYwas so unquestionable, that, in all the 
various decisions of public questions in which he had a voice, it is 
not probable that any man suspected him of a selfish bias, or of 
sinister motives, however strongly he may have been opposed to 
the measures which Mr. Sherman considered it his duty to support, 
This high quality, which is one of the most essential supports of 
religion and morality, and without which, no redeeming virtues 
can elevate man from his abasement, will, at least in seme degree, 
account for the extraordinary influence which he enjoyed in de- 
liberative bodies. He possessed the essential requisite of an ora- 
tor, mentioned by Cicero;—he was universally considered, and 
was in fact, a good man. When he reasoned, and expressed his 
opinion of any subject, no apprehensions were entertained by his 
hearers that any thing was concealed with a view to mislead, or 
that one reason was assigned, while a different one influenced his 
decision. Many anecdotes attest the unbounded confidence which 
was entertained for the judgment of Mr. Sherman. Fisher Ames 
was accustomed to express his opinion by saying, “That if he 
happened to be out of his seat when a subject was discussed, and 
came in when the question was about to be taken, he always felt 
safe in voting as Mr. Sherman did; for he always voted right.” The 
late Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, was returning from the south, 
while congress was sitting in Philadelphia. Mr, Jefferson accom- 
panied him to the hall, and designated several distinguished mem- 
bers of that body: in the course of this polite attention, he pointed 
in a certain direction, and exclaimed, “ That is Mr. Sherman, of 
Connecticut, a man who never said a foolish thing in his life,” 
Mr. Macon, now a distinguished member of the senate of the 
United States, once remarked to Mr. Reed, of Marblehead, for- 
merly a member of congress, that ** Roger Sherman had more 
common sense than any man he ever knew.” Washington 
uniformly treated Mr. Sherman with great respect and atten- 
tion, and gave undoubted proof that he regarded his public 
services as eminently valuable. The late Dr. Edwards, one of 
the most eminent divines which this country has produced, was 
accustomed to speak of him under the appellation of * my great 
and good friend, senator Sherman.” As this eulogium was con- 
taiped in the most confidential and unreserved correspondence, 
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with persons beyond the Atlantic, it may be considered as the 
most decided and impartial testimony to superior worth. ‘The 
late Dr. Dwight, when instructing the senior. class at Yale Col- 
lege, observed, that Mr. Sherman was remarkable for not speak- 
ing in debate without suggesting something new or important, 
which frequently gave a ditferent character to the discussion. He 
also remarked, that he had acquired one of the rarest attainments 
in English composition, being the accurate use of the particles in 
our language: this circumstance is the more remarkable, as he 
was almost entirely self-taught. 

‘In his person Mr. Sherman was considerably above the com- 
mon stature: his form was erect and well proportioned, his com- 
plexion very fair, and his countenance manly, and agreeable, 
indicating mildness, benignity, and decision. He did not neglect 
those smaller matters, without the observance of which a high 
station cannot be sustained with propriety and dignity. In his 
dress, he was plain, but remarkably neat; and in his treatment oi 
men of every class, he was universally affable and obliging. In 
the private relations of husband, father, and friend, he was uni- 
formly kind, affectionate, faithful and constant.” 

We meet with considerable blemishes in the composition of this 
volume. The following sentences are, to say the least, most unhap- 
pily expressed. The author, to illustrate the idea that in our 
country all may engage in the pursuit of eminence and distinction 
with equal rights, merit being the only title to honour, uses this 
figure: ‘* The ass which grazes the parish common, may enter for 
the plate against the purest blood of Arabia, with equal chance of 
success!” p. 205. In p. 15, Mr. Rutledge is spoken of as being 
* coeval on the poll” with Middleton, Lynch, and others, 
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In glancing over the pagesof the Philosofihical Dictionary, which 
was published about the year 1727, shortiy after the author’s return 
from England, we were struck by the following apostrophe to our 
Commonwealth, in his essay on the Religion of the Quakers ; and 
have translated it for the benefit of our readers. Keith, who seems 
to have excited the horror of Voltaire, was well known here in his 
day. He was a Scotchman, and, by education, a presbyterian ; but 
he became a quaker. Disowned by that body, he went to England 
and died a minister in the established church. He was not sentenced 
to banishment, as might be inferred from the language of Voltaire. 


“If a sea-voyage were not an intolerable evil to me, it would 
be into thy bosom, Pennsylvania! that I should go, to finish what 
remains of my career. Thou art situated in the fortieth degree, 
in aclimate the mildest and most genial. Thy soil is fertile: thy 
inhabitants industrious: thy houses commodiously built: thy ma- 
nufacturers respectable. A perpetual peace reigns among thy 
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citizens: crimes are there almost unknown: and there is but 4 
single example of a man being banished from thy country. He 
deserved it well. It was an English clergyman, who having 
turned quaker, was unworthy of being so. ‘This unfortunate man 
was, no doubt, possessed of the devil, for he dared to preach in- 
tolerance : he called himself George Keith; he was driven away : 
I know not whither he went: but would that all intolerants had 
accompanied him. 

‘‘ Besides, of three hundred thousand of thy happy inhabitants, 
there are two hundred thousand foreigners. For twelve guineas 
a hundred acres of good land may be purchased; and on this 
hundred acres a man is really a king, for he is free, he is a 
citizen. You are not allowed to injure another, and no one can 
injure you; you think as you please, and speak what you think, 
without the danger of persecution. You are a stranger to the 
burden of taxes, continually redoubled: you are not obliged to 
pay court to any one, nor are you exposed to the insolence of au 
officious subaltern.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COMPLAINT OF THE PUBLIC. 


uR. OLDSCHOOL, 

Ever since the days of your predecessor, the immortal Isaac 
Bickerstaffe, it has been the privilege of the discontented to lay 
their complaints at the feet of some kind-hearted editor. Whether 
any benefit has ever resulted from the practice, and how far it 
may be affected by the recent revival of the ducking-stool in our 
peaceable city,lam not able to say. Itis, however, some comfort 
to relate our grievances, and therefore, without further preface, 
{ shall proceed to state my case. 

{ am not able to inform you when or where I was born ; but it 
may be enough to say that I afm somewhat ancient, and have a 
numerous family. They exhibit every variety of taste, temper 
and habit, from which collisions frequently arise ; but they are soon 
adjusted, and we could get along very well, if it were not for 
those numsculls—the conductors of the daily press. ‘These per- 
sons are in the constant practice of using my name, and misrepre- 
senting my views, feelings, and wishes, without consulting me. 
This is very impertinent; besides being sometimes productive of 
inconvenience. ‘Thus | am represented as being at one and the 
same time, in raptures at the babbooneries of a circus-tumbler, 
and groaning under the fervid declamation of the fashionable 
pulpit orator of the day ; when, in fact, | have neither seen the 
one or heard the other. I am overjoyed whenever a high prize 
is drawn, though, ninety-nine times in a hundred, I know not who 
is the fortunate gambler, and I have always regarded such things 
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as nuisances, from which many of my family have suffered much 
misery. I am made to sympathize with every careless rogue 
whose house is burnt down; and I experience irreparable losses 
almost daily in the deaths of persons, of whose very existence I 
had been ignorant. If a poor wight produces a book of little 
performance, after having excited high expectations by magnifi- 
cent promises, all its imperfections are ascribed to my impatience ; 
or the dearth of readers and purchasers is attributed to my want 
of discernment. Every now and then it is boldly asserted that I 
am in want of a new magazine, to instil the principles of virtue, 
to create a national character, to cherish American literature, to 
effect, in short, a variety of important objects. which have been 
most unaccountably neglected by those journals. which I have 
cheerfully supported for a long series of years. ‘Forthwith there 
creeps from the press, a wretched starvling, without education, 
without manners, destitute of brains, and even ignorant of the art 
of spelling. Number after Number, it drags its slow length along, 
boasting all the while of my favour, and challenging comparison 
with the best of the British publications! In a short time, how- 
ever, a nipping frost arrives; the truthis disclosed, and we learn 
that instead of having had my patronage, it was supported by a 
conspiracy between the printers and the trunkmakers, to get a 
little money out of the slender purse of some poor devil of a 
magaziner. Instead ef affording any countenance to this prolific 
race of unprofitable labourers, who are “sleepless themselves, 
to give their readers sleep,” I assure you, Mr. Oldschool, that with 
the exception of yourself, and your clever competitors at Boston, 
I have shown little favour to periodicals of domestic manufacture. 
If they come from abroad, and are pretty well seasoned with 
sarcasm on the manners, habits, and principles of my “ people,” I 
hail their arrival, and disperse them extensively, because they 
take the labour of scolding off my hands. I am accused of 
always spoiling what I take a liking to; of neglecting merit, and 
of patronising dulness and impertinence, without discrimination or 
judgment. Silvester Daggerwood calls me discerning and liberal 
on the night before his benefit, and Cobbet stigmatizes me as 
addlepated when he is detected in a plan to humbug me. If a 
horse-thief break jail and escape, I am represented by these 
wiseacre editors, as so deeply concerned in his detection, that it 
might be supposed I had nothing else to do but to pursue such 
pests of society ; when, in fact, | would much rather, as Dogberry 
says, be thankful that I had got rid of a troublesome fellow. 
Every body knows that I am cheated and robbed every day by 
my servants and agents, and that in consequence of my easiness 
of disposition, | never go to law about it. So well is this under- 
stood, that whenever a vacancy happens, there is always a crowd 
of suitors, with reams of recommendations, professing the utmost 
devotion to my interests; when in fact, they are conscious that 
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they only intend to fill their pockets out of my coffers. Very 
often when an idle, lazy, and perhaps drunken, husband, is re 
moved from this scene, and the almost broken heart of his wife 
recovers its elasticity, and there is a hope that the sun of her 
days may not go down in sadness, the papers blazon it forth that I 
have sustained a loss which can never be repaired, and I am sym- 
pathizing with his afflicted family ; when, in truth, they are not 
sorry, and I am glad to be relieved from a spectacle which was 
always odious to me. Idle men are particularly pernicious, in the 
neighbourhood of one who has so many concerns as have been 
committed to me. They are tempting syrens, who seduce the 
heedless into irregular habits ; and they take away the incitements 
to industry by devouring its rewards. It is incredible how many 
men of this description drag on from day to day, a life which is 
unfruitful to themselves and burthensome to others, without 
shame for the present or solicitude for the future. ‘They think 
themselves entitled to live upon me, because they profess to be 
ready to work for me, if I would furnish them with employ- 
ment: as if it was my duty to provide for those who neglect the 
most important duty to themselves! Yet such is the inconsistency 
of the editors, that they allege that I support this idleness, and 
most amiably bewail the loss of the individual. Many of the 
charitable institutions, in which food is given to the poor, are said 
to have been established because [ saw the necessity of them, and 
then J am represented as rejoicing at the large number of objects 
which has been relieved, and which, in the natural course of 
things, will increase in proportion as the means of support are 
augmented. Now, if I had my own way in such matters, and if my 
good name were not usurped by a set of society-mongers, who are 
as eager for notoriety as ever a belle was for admiration, there 
should be no such thing established. I would relieve those who 
deserved it; but I would not have it known that a society of men 
had been organized to seek for objects of charity, which is the 
most ingenious mode of multiplying them that could be devised. 

I have much more of this nature to complain of, but I fear you 
will think me tedious. Now, Mr. Oldschool, as you have had 
many substantial tokens of my regard during the five and twenty 
years that I have stuck by you, I beg you will take my case into 
consideration, and see that justice be done to 

THE PUBLIC. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1824. 
Philadelphia, Carey and Lea, 1824. pp. 238, 18mo. 


This is, as set forth in the title page, ‘“¢a brief account of the 
various institutions and public objects in this Metropolis.” The 
work possesses much interest, and is embellished by a beautiful 
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view of Fair Mount, engraved by Childs, from a painting by 
Doughty ;—(in which the graver has done justice to the taste of 
the pencil,) a panorama of the principal objects of interest—a 
plan of the State House, and an excellent map of the city and 
districts. ‘There is, however, one important quality as to which 
it is defective, namely, accuracy—which is an essential requisite 
to the perfection of a book of this nature. The compiler has 
collected a considerable mass of information; but his work ap- 
pears to have been rather hastily and carelessly done. It is to 
be hoped that in the future editions, which the publishers pro- 
pose, the inaccuracies of the present will be corrected. 

Some of these errors are manifestly the result of hasty inad- 
vertence ; for example in page 21, we are told, that for each 
ward, ‘an inspector” is annually elected. It is well known, that 
two are chosen. At page 82, it is said, that “ the different banks 
are open every day except Sundays, Christmas, and the Fourth of 
July.”” Some of them are closed on other days also. Again; at 
p- 118, “ the lectures begin on the first Monday of October.” They 
begin in Vovember. 

To the same cause may be attributed the following assertions 
and statements, viz. ‘The Arch Street Prison is situated on the 
south side ef Arch, between Broad Street and Schuylkill Sixth.” 
(p. 138.) “ The drains (of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal) 
constructed merely for the passage of waste water, are nearly 
equal in magnitude to the largest canal of the state of New York. 
(p. 158.) That the yellow fever has not appeared in the city since 
the introduction of the Schuylkill water; (p. 172.) and that Fair 
Mount is situated at the west end of Callowhill street. 

The same hurry has produced several violations of grammar 
and improprieties in language: e. g. ** The board has also power 
and are required.” (p. 187.) The author writes, “ storey” “storeys” 
throughout, and speaks of “ flights of stair-cases,” meaning stairs ; 
(p. 194.) twice he uses * number of diseases” for number of cases 
of sickness. 

Other errors have arisen perhaps, from misinformation, and 
must be rectified. ' 

In his account of the University, (p. 116.) he states that “ the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith being supposed disaffected to the cause of 
the Revolution was removed.” An author ought to be particu- 
larly cautious how he ventures to make an assertion affecting the 
character of any one, especially of a person deceased. In the 
present instance, there is no necessity for such an aspersion, and 
the statement is not founded on fact. Dr. Smith never was re- 
moved at all; he was principal of one institution, and Dr. Ewing 
of another; when these were united, the professors were elected 
from among those of the two seminaries, and the latter being 2 
gentleman of infinitely better qualifications than his competitor, 
Dr. Ewing was the successful candidate. This is the plain fact. 
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As to the patriotism of Dr. Smith, his published sermons are ade- 
quate to sustain his reputation. 

The Sinking Fund of the city is stated in page 170, at above 
$100,000 less than its actual amount, which is $239,095,73 and 
not $116,523,54, according to this Compiler. 

Another source of incorrectness and inconsistency, too, may be 
found in our author’s over-zeal to magnify the glory of this Me- 
tropolis. A jealousy of our sister city, New York, seems to inter- 
fere. ‘To these must be referred the miscalculation in pages 30, 


-31, on the relative population of the two cities. After giving the 


population of our city and county—137,497, an endeavour is made 


-to show that Philadelphia is, ‘in respect to population, the first 


city of the Union.” 

“The whole population of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
was, as we have seen, 136,497.” ‘ Now if we deduct from this 
amount the returns of the several townships of the county, which 
are not properly part of the suburbs, and of which the population 
may be stated in round numbers at 15,000, we shall find the true 
number of the population, in the built parts of the city, to have 
been 121,497.” 

Let us calculate for ourselves, not taking 15,000 in rownd num- 
bers, but the actual numbers from the previously given table. 





Passyunk, 1638 
‘Frankford, 1405 
Oxford, 1315 
Blockley, 2655 
Kingsessing, 1188 
Roxborough, 1682 
Germantown, 4311 
Bristol, 1257 
Northern Liberties, (out part) 1810 
Lower Dublin, 2640 
Moreland, 443 
Byberry, 876 

21,220 


Penn and Moyamensing are not taken into the account, but we 
see the difference between round numbers and the reality to be 
upwards of six thousand. 

The commercial prosperity of our sister city is attributed te 
her “ proximity to the ocean.” It may be suggested, that Perth 
Amboy, with an excellent harbour, never rivalled New York; 
that Philadelphia has outstripped New Castle, and Baltimore has 
flourished more than Norfolk or Annapolis. 

Let us not be jealous. Our city has had her share of all ad- 
vantages, and will always be admired and esteemed even if she 
should have a few hundreds less population or less extensive 
commerce, than her neighbour possesses. 
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Part IV, containing miscellaneous facts relating to our internal 
wealth, manufactures, &c. exhibits abundant proof that Philadel- 
phia is still more powerful in resources, notwithstanding the 
diminution of our commerce. It is shown in several statistical ta- 
bles, that our trade is steadily augmenting. In the amount of 
exports, New York stands first, Boston secend, and Philadelphia 
third: in the domestic exports, Philadelphia is before Boston, and 
in foreign exports, Boston takes the lead of New York. The 
imports to New York and Philadelphia, cannot be stated precise- 
ly, because a large amount of what is ordered by the traders of 
the latter city, is brought into the ports of the former, and helps 
to swell the records of the Custom House of that district. The 
total of our outstanding tonnage is upwards of 82,000 tons. During 
the first six months of the present year, 215 ships from foreign 
ports entered our harbour. The looms employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton, produce annually 9,984,000 yards of cloth, 
which, at 25 cents a yard, amounts to $1,996,800, which are sup- 
posed to be divided as follows: to the planters, $391,515; the 
spinners, $446,428; the weavers and spoolers, $648,960; the 
master-weavers, on the interest of money and profit, $49,920 ; the 
merchant for dye stuffs, freight and commissions, $349,102. There 
are fifteen breweries, in which malt liquor to the amount of 
$300,000 is annually vended. It is estimated that about 3000 
females are in the employ of the taylors. We have 148 lawyers 
nibbling at our parchments, and 117 physicians drenching us with 
drugs. In a much more important matter, it redounds little to our 
¢redit, to find that we employ no more than 30 gentlemen in the 
cure of souls. Property is first, health a secondary object, and 
religion lags behind after a long interval. 

The great boast of New York is her canal; and it deserves to 
be regarded as a magnificent enterprise. But it must be remem- 
bered, that much of that work was done on foreign capital, and 
that it was supported by the earnest co-operation of the whole state. 
By consulting this book, we find that the citizens of Philadelphia, 
have advanced upon their own responsibility, for the promotion 
of internal improvement, a sum far exceeding the whole amount 
expended on the New York canal: e. g. 


Bridges over the Schuylkill, &c. $424,000 
Subscriptions to the Susqnehannah and Schuylkill 

canal, (old and new) 950,000 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, 1,500,000 
Lehigh do. 500,000 
Chesapeake and Delaware (old and new) 900,000 
Conewago falls, made with Philadelphia capital, 100,000 


Lancaster and other turnpikes leading to the 
city, and constructed with its capital; water. 
works, &c. 2,810,08 


Total $7,184,000 
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The public debt of the United States, on the first of January 
last, was $90,451,834,24; of which there is held in this city, 
$43,509,211,52 ; something less than a moiety of this sum is owned 
by foreigners ; the balance belongs to our own citizens and cor- 
porate bodies. ‘The interest on this, amounts to nearly two mil- 
lions and a half. In the Bank of the United States, Philadelphia holds 
37,269 shares, which, (at $122) may be valued at $4,545,818. 
We have ten other banks in the City and Liberties, the aggregate 
amount of whose capital stock is $9,816,000. Nine Insurance 
companies present an aggregate of $4,000,000. Our real and 
personal estate may be computed at $105,142,160. The “grand 
total of the whole,” to borrow an expression from a prominent 
reformer in the British Parliament, (Mr. Hume) is $158,286,478. 
The annual expenses of our Commonwealth amount to about 
$325,000, of which, this city pays $260,000, or four fifths. This 
is a fact which should be pressed upon the people throughout 
the whole state, in order to remove the pitiful jealousy and inju- 
rious policy so prevalent among the community in regard to the 
metropolis. ‘The recent visit of the Governor, to the city, has 
inspired him, we hope, with better notions. We have eigh- 
teen newspapers, of which ten are daily. Of these latter, the 
number of impressions annually printed, exceeds three millions. 

An attempt was made by the compiler of this volume, to form 
an estimate of the value of goods sent by those immense wagons, 
which were recently described by Cobbett, in one of his charac- 
teristic passages. Failing in this purpose, the compiler states the 
business of a single house, in 1823, to wit: 200 wagons, the aver- 
age weight of which was 4000 lbs.—the freight, at $35 per 100, 
was $24,000. The taxable inhabitants in the city and county, by 
the last official return, (1821) amounted to 27,892, which is an 
increase of 8,023 persons, since the last septennial return of 1814. 
By the first quoted return, the taxables in the whole common- 
wealth, amounted to 208,512: the whole population, by the cen- 
sus of 1820, was 1,049,458; so that one out of every five, is a 
taxable. In 1820, we had 7331 negroes, 2585 of whom resided 
in families as servants; of these, 846 were males, and 1739 fe- 
males. Of the remainder, (4746) there were 2115 males who 
kept house or lived in families of their®wn hue, and 2631 fe- 
males. 

In the same year, the suburbs contained 3398 of this trouble- 
some race, of whom (182 males and 343 females) 525 were ser- 
vants. The number of this class of beings has evidently diminished, 
and we hope the time may come when not a black visage will be 
seen in our streets. They are a pernicious and irreclaimable race, 
whose insolence and ignorance seem to be increased by the means 
which have been taken to befriend them. 

Part V, contains an enumeration of the various religious institu- 
tions in this city. There are, it seems, 88 edifices devoted to 
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this object, and 77 congregations. ‘The Presbyterians have 17 
churches, the Methodists 13, the Episcopalians 10, the Quakers 
5, &e. 

, Part VI, exhibits an account of the various institutions for chari- 
table and humane purposes, which are maintained in Philadelphia, 
at an annual expense of not less than six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, according to the estimate of our author. 

The Seventh Part presents a minute view of our commercial 
institutions ; such as banks, insurance companies, &c. 

Of the state of our literature, philosophy, the sciences and arts, 
some information is given in the eighth part. This is not so ample 
as we could wish. ‘The funds of the City Library are not stated. 
There were other persons, besides Dr. Franklin, who are quite 
as much entitled to our gratitude for the establishment of this 
institution. The writer has very properly expressed a disappro- 
bation of the practice of opening the doors only in the afternoon. 
He assigns as a reason for it, a dislike among the proprietors to 
innovate on the ancient usage. ‘Those who listened to the dis- 
cussions on this subject, not long ago, when an attempt was made 
to establish a better regulation, will not hesitate in ascribing it to 
a want of liberal and accommodating spirit. It was stated, on that 
occasion, that a single dollar a year from each stockholder, in 
addition to the two which they now pay, would defray the extra 
expense ; but that dollar could not be obtained, and this rich re- 
pository of intellectual treasures, is locked up during those hours 
when the student is best qualified to explore them. “ They 
manage these things better in France.’* 

No place in Philadelphia offers so pleasant a retreat to a lite- 
rary lounger as the Atheneum, in the State House Yard. It con- 
tains upwards of three thousand volumes, about fifty of our own 


* We beg leave to submit the following passage from Warton’s 
Life of Milton, to the consideration of those stockholders, who, be- 
cause “ they can read their books at home,” refuse to contribute a 
small mite for the advancement of learning :---“* From the regularity 
of his pursuits, the purity of his pleasures, his temperance, and gene- 
ral simplicity of life, Milton habitually became an early riser. Hence 
he gained an acquaintance with the beauties of the morning, which he 
so frequently contemplated with delight, and has, therefore, so re- 
peatedly described, in all their various appearances. In the /fology 
for Smectymnus, he declares, ‘** those morning haunts are where they 
should be, at home: not sleeping or concocting the surfeits of an ir- 
regular feast, but up and stirring; in winter, often before the sound 
of any bell awakens men to Jabour or devotion; in summer, as oft as 
the bird that first rouses, or not much tardyer, to read good authors, 
&c.” In L‘ Allegro, one of the first delights of his cheerful man, is to 
hear “the lark begin her flight.” His lovely landscape of Eden al- 
Ways Wears its most attractive charms at sun-rising, and seems most 
delicious to our first parents, ‘at that season prime for sweetest 
scents and airs.” In the present instance, he more particularly al- 
ludes to the stated early hours of a collegiate life, which he shared, 
“on the self-same hill, with his friend Lycidas, at Cambridge.” 
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newspapers, several from abroad, and all the literary and scientific 
journals, foreign and domestic, which are of suflicient value to 
atiract the notice of the Directors. The doors are opened early 
enough to anticipate the diligence of a Stephens,* and they are 
not closed until ten o’clock at night. The books are in open 
cases; so that a reader is not subjected to the unpleasantness of 
calling wpon the librarian, whenever his curiosity or his love of 
change requires a volume. Stationary is furnished without stint 
to those who wish to write. On such liberal arrangements it may 
scarcely be credited that any one would trespass; yet some of the 
rules have been violated in a manner which calls for the most 
pointed reprobation. Books are trequently taken away from the 
rooms tor several days and even weeks; and sometimes they are 
never returned. ‘The actual loss, however, has never amounted 
to more than ten or fifteen dollars in a year. Pictures are occa- 
sionally conveyed, as Pistol would say, from their proper places ; 
and impertinent annotations are now and then inscribed upon the 
margins of books. These are offences against law and good fel- 
towship. to employ the mildest phrase, w hich a gentleman should 
be ashamed to commit; but we fear they will be repeated, until 
the Directors enforce the law which empowers them to forfeit the 
share of the delinquent and exclude him from the right of entree. 
The price of a share is $25, and the holder pays annually ¢4. 
Annual subscribers pay $&; semi-annual, $5. Strangers may be 
introduced by a stockholder or subscriber. Upwards of a thou- 
sand persons of this description are annually admitted, and a re- 
gister of their names and places of abode is preserved. In the 
rear of the building is the State House Yard, where the student 
may enjoy the advantage of exercise, or indulge his mind in the 
delights of literary reverie. Here he may ‘be amused in be- 
holding 
——the youthful train, from college free 
Lead up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
And manv a gambol frolick o’er the ground 
And flights of art and feats of strength go round. 
* The learned author of the Pursuits of Literature pays a Classical 
compliment to this distinguished expounder of Shakspeare : 
Come then, Til breathe at large ethereal air, 
Far from the bar, the senate and “the court, 
And in Avonian fields with Stephens sport, 
(WW hom late from Hampstead journeying to his book, 
Aur oft for Cefihalus mistook, 
What time he brushed her dews with hasty pace, 
To mated the printer’s dev’Ict face to face :) 


To those who are not acquainted with the history of the person 
whose nidustry is here commemorated, it may be necessary to add © 
the note on the passage just quoted.---The author says, ‘* he 
used to leave his Tusculum, the seat of Stephens and of wisdom, at 
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Ur, if hé has been dwelling upon the eventful story of our early 
struggles for liberty, and is not in a mood to be pleased, by 


The playful children just let loose from school, 


he may view the Hall of Independence, and recal the names of 
sages who walked under the same venerable elms, which now 
affcrd him their friendly shade, and meditated on schemes for 
their country’s good. ‘These are the same walks which were 
trod by Franklin, and Jay, and Laurens; here the fiery Wayne 
was restrained by the coolness of Greene, and regulated by the sa- 
gacity of Washington; here the eloquent tongue of Mifflin con- 
ciliated the discontent of the war-worn soldier, and instilled fresh 
vigour into his desponding soul; here Sergeant and Hutchinson 
imparted the suggestions of Common Sense to Paine; beneath 
these spreading branches, a Hopkinson caught those strokes of 
humour which prevailed when reason was impotent; while Ewing 
and Rittenhouse marked the slow rise of intellectual day, amidst all 
the devastation and confusion of civil war! 

A passage in Andrews’s Letters on France, is so much in unison 
with our own feelings, that we are tempted to transcribe it; and 
we do so, with the more readiness, because if we could bring 
the State House Yard once more into vogue, we should think 
we had done some service to this community.—“ If the admirers 
of the old Greeks and Romans,” says Mr. Andrews, “can experi- 
ence so much content on treading the same ground where So- 
fon and Numa, Demosthenes and Cicero, Homer and Virgil, 
Alexander and Cesar, formerly lived and flourished, with how 
much more pleasure ‘must we find ourselves on the very spot 
where such numbers of our progenitors have so often assem- 
bled, where the most sacred and solemn actions of their lives 
have been performed, where their thoughts have been so fre- 
quently taken up with considerations on that posterity which now 
occupies the places where they stood, and fixes its contempla- 
tions on them, as it were, by way of return!”—But we dare no 
longer riot on these distant times; the shadowy scenes are dis- 
solved in air; we awake from the delicious dream and find our- 
selves in ** Philadelphia in 1824!” 

‘The Friends’ Library” is a collection of about 3000 volumes, 
which are lent out to any respectable applicant who will subscribe 
to the rules. ‘“ The Apprentices,” the * Mercantile,” and the 
‘** Law,” libraries, sufficiently indicate their purposes by their se- 
veral titles. The “ American Philosophical Society” was founded 
in the year 1743, and has published seven volumes of “ 'Trans- 
actions.” It has a library of 6000 volumes, some of which are 
very valuable. It has a powerful young rival in the “ Academy 


Hampstead, between four and five o’clock every morning, to revise 
the proof sheets of the last edition of Shakspeare, at his frend 
Reed’s chambers,” 
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of Natural Sciences,” which was formed in 1812. With great 
justice, this society is described as having “ added largely to 
the stock of science, and gradually acquired a high and well de- 
served reputation.” 

* The Philadelphia Museum,” is a monument of the steady 
zeal of its founder, Mr. Charles Peaie, who in his eighty-second 
year, still flourishes his pencil with all the ardour of youthful en- 
thusiasm. It has been fully described in our pages more than 
once. 

We find we must pass over much that is well deserving of no- 
tice; but the page which is devoted to “ Periodical Works,” 
entitled to more than a glance from us. It is the most ene 
and unsatisfactory section in the book. The compiler begins with 
Franklin’s “ General Magazine,” in 1741. Between this period 
and 1787, when Carey’s * Museum” commenced, “ several at- 
tempts,” he says, ** were made to establish magazines ;” but he 
has not taken the trouble of recording even their titles. Did he 
ever hear that ‘Tom Paine was one of the editors of that day? 
That Hopkinson, Witherspoon, Dr. Wm, Smith, Dr. Ewing, Dr. 
Rush, and other men, of various professions and great abilities, 
employed many of their leisure hours in amusing or improving 
their tellow citizens through the medium of several magazines of 
former times, in this city? I[t was in this manner that Dr. Ewing 
first claimed tor his countryman, Godfrey, the invention of the 

uadrant, which goes under the name of Hadley. —Next in order 
we find the Port Folio introduced with the remark, that “ undeg 
the editorship of the lamented Dennie, it was one of the most en- 
tertaining miscellanies that has appeared in any country.” The 
compiler immediately proceeds as follows: ‘It is published at 
present in monthly numbers.” So much for our nine years wasted ! 
The manner in which the past and the present editor are here 
contrasted, will not escape the most careless reader. We wish 
we could believe that it was not designed. We know not who is 
the author of this compilation, but we regard this passage as a 
very harmless effusion of ill-nature, from one of the numerous 
race of magaziners who have sprung up since the commencement 
of our career, and have been permitted to descend to the tomb 
of the Capulets, in all the quietude of their own insipidity and 
dulness. Down among the dead men they lie, and there let them 
remain.—The .tnaiectic Magazme is next mentioned. Was the 
compiler ignorant that this miscellany arose out of the * Select 
Reviews,” a work, which, for several years, enjoyed a distin- 
guished place in the public regard, in consequence of the judi- 
cious manner in which it was conducted? ‘The proprietors sold it 
to Mr. ‘Thomas, and the title was changed—More of the history 
of this publication remains to be told. it was metamorphosed 
into a * Literary Gazette,” and survived the operation only twelve 
months! But it this writer conceived it to be his duty, in pre- 
paring this view of “ Philadelphia in 1824,” to go back to the 
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middle of the last century for the history of her periodical litera- 
ture, why did he omit to mention the attempts of the amiable and 
lamented Brown, of Carpenter, of Walsh, of Wharton, of Inger- 
soll, and other persons, to establish magazines and annual registers 
ia this city? When men of education and talents, such as those 
whom we have mentioned, evince a willingness to devote them- 
selves to the not less important than unprofitable task, of refining 
the public taste and creating a thirst for polite letters among us, 
they ought not to be passed over in silence, because their efforts 
were not crowned with success. Southey, a distinguished writer 
of the present day, whose private life, we learn, is exemplary, as 
his public career has been useful, has advancéd the claims of 
those, who, by devoting themselves to the improvement of the 
intellectual faculties of others, produce an endless variety of in- 
structive amusement, and invigorate the mind, while they increase 
the resources of social happiness. ** Of his fellow men,” says the 
Poet Laureate, 

Ii. well deserves, who for their evening hours 

A blameless joy affords, and his good works, 

When in the grave he sleeps, shall still survive. 

Their ascent to fame in this country, is through a path at once 
rugged and rude. The weak may lose their way; the infirm of 
purpose are appalled by danger; but it is given to a few, to those 
whose clear spirits enable them to scorn delights and live laborious 
days ; who aspire to 
GLORY; the reward 

‘That sole excites to high attempts, THE FLAME 

Of MoST ERECTED SPIRITS, most temper’d, pure 

Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise, 

All treasures and all gain esteem as dross— 
these are the men who never shrink from difficulty, nor faint 
under fatigue. ‘They persevere in their laudable labours; they 
overcome obstacle, and THEY DESERVE SUCCEss ! 

We find that we have devoted as much attention to this multum 
in parvo as a due consideration of our limits will admit. Our 
opinion, it must have been seen, is decidedly in its favour. Errors 
it has; and it is almost impossible to avoid them in such a per- 
formance. ‘They are overbalanced by great advantages, and we 
hope the publishers will be enabled to reprint it annually, and 
thus excite the emulation of our youth, by a continual record of 
the philanthropic labours and public spirit of their fathers. 

nding 
NARENOR. 
PART II. 


Att happened as the old man had foretold. In the morning 
the guards entered the prison of Narenor, and seeing, as they 
thought, no one but a harmless idiot, they cried out that the 
wretch—the sorcerer, who could make bad money look like true 
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coin, had evaporated through the key-hole, and had leit this poor 
misshapen dwarf in bis place. So he was set free immediately, 
with many acclamations. Once more Narenor returned to the 
Schelwer forest. 

How peaceful every thing appeared, contrasted with the 
scenes through which he had lately passed! It was morning, 
when he wound along the margin of the small lake, which embo- 
somed its quiet depth in trees, about three miles distant from his cot- 
tage. A hill, covered with brushwood, rose at once from the 
reedy shore of the lake, and its shadow descended far into the 
water with all the clearness of reality. The light, thus inter- 
cepted over the greater part of the lake, gleamed magically trom 
behind the shadow of the hill; and (as a poet has expressed it) 


“é 





Fairer than all the scene 

Which smiled around, those imaged tints appear ; 
As Fancy’s dreams are dearer to the heart, 

Than all that colder Truth, or Reason can impart !” 


On one side of the lake, a rocky bank left just sufficient space tor 
a narrow weedy path between it and the water. Every where 
else was the impenetrable forest. 

I suppose that every one has felt the exhilarating effect of the 
early morning air—yes, every one—for the fine lady has felt it 
in coming home from a ball, just as much as a peasant in going 
out to his work. But toa person of susceptible frame (prompt i in 
replying to the outward impulses of nature) the cool invigurating 
oxygen of the morning air conveys positively a new sense of ex- 
istence. Every sound comes more sw eetly upon the ear—every 
object is presented more vividly to the eye—and (were | not 
afraid of growing less poetical, 1 should say) every smell (ira- 
grant of course) is wafted more freshly, more dewily, to the nose. 
How very odd it is that nose should not do in poetry as well as 
ear. ‘There are equally base associations connected with both. 
A nose may be pulled, but an ear may be lost in the pillory. A 
nose—but I forbear—To return 

Narenor felt this intoxication of the morning air—so far above 
all that sparkling champagne (well enough in its way) or ruby- 
coloured claret can produce—(which puts. me in mind that I mus’ 
quote a noble passage, to this effect, in by far the best dramatic 
composition of the present day—John Woodvil, a tragedy by 
Charles Lamb; most strangely neglected by this acute generation 
of critics. 


“ Lovel—I marvel why the poets, who, of all men, methinks should 
possess the hottest livers, and most empyrial fancies, should effect to 
see such virtues in cold water. 

** John—Because your poet-born hath an internal wine, richer than 
lippara, or canaries, yet uncrushed from any grapes of earth, un- 
pressed in mortal wine-presses. 

fs Lovel---What may be the name of this wine ? 
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“« John---It hath as many names as qualities. It is denominated 
indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspiration ; but its most royal 
and comprehensive name is Fancy. 

«« Lovel.---And where keeps he this sovereign liquor ? 

‘** John.---Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true poet de- 
riveth intoxication at will; while his animal spirits, catching a pride 
from the quality and neighbourhood of their noble relative, the brain, 
refuse to be sustained by wines, and fermentations of earth. 

‘* Lovel.---But is your poet-born always tipsey with this liquor? 

“* John.---He hath his stoopings and reposings; but his proper ele- 
ment is the sky, and in the suburbs of the empyrean. 

“ Lovel.---Is your wine intellectual so exquisite ?” 


Drunk with this wine intellectual, Narenor forgot the past, and 
no longer anticipated the future. He felt that independent, un- 
divided happiness, which is so rare in life—rare indeed as a day 
without a cloud in the natural world, is an hour of cloudless at- 
mosphere in the intellectual existence. ‘Then (like Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe’s “pay! he began to compose—no—* his feelings found 
vent in”—the following—two lines, which were meant for the 
beginning of—a sonnet 


“ Youth, health, and morning, ye are things to make 
The heart of man bound high with ecstacy !” 


Here his ideas failed, because happiness has few ideas, It is 
rather a sensation. 

** And why not (thus communed he with himself) make uato 
myself an endurable and daily happiness out of these simple ele- 
ments? Why should not the rocks, the trees, the waters, the air, 
the sky, the sun, and the answer to these in my own heart, suf- 
fice for pleasure ? 

So mused Narenor as he slowly proceeded along the unfre- 
quented, overgrown path, that conducted to his cottage. Pre- 
sently he heard a short, quick cry of canine pleasure, and a poor 
wretched skeleton of a dog flew to his feet, sprung up almost to a 
level with his tace,—then grovelled again upon the ground, in- 
viting, imploring the caress of his master’s hand. ‘“ Poor Orra, 
thou odd shaggy creature, thou shambling, scrambling, ill-man- 
nered, ill-gaited animal, so regardless of all the conveniences, 
and bienséances of society, how hast thou contrived to shuffle on 
with existence, in thy master’s absence? Well, Orra, there is a 
living being to welcome me, on my return home—so I will call 
it home. Certes, thou art not beautiful ; the meeter comrade for 
me poor dog! Come, and we will be laughed at, spurned at, and 
scouted together!” The dog looked at him with very human 
eyes, as if comprehending all that was said, and, still whining with 
uneasy joy, ran before him to the cottage. There every thing 
looked as it did, on the morning of his last departure. The white 
embers were yet unscattered on the hearth. A book, open 
at a particular page, lay on the old oak table with three claws, as 
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if he had just risen from its perusal. ‘ No, I have never been 
away! (he exclaimed.) It is all a dream. Surely | have 
walked into the forest and slept! And yet I could write a journal 
of four months: on such a day rode into the country—on such a 
day, played at tennis—on such another, attended lady Leonora on 
the promenade. But it is all past, past, past.” 

Narenor was really very happy for some days. A man, who 
has been just going to be hanged, and has escaped so little-pleas- 
ing a ceremony, has reason to be so. He pursued his occupation 
as a wood-cutter, and rambled to all the most coy recesses of the 
forest. He tried to draw his pleasures from the simplest source 
of common nature—but then he read still; and still he found that 


** Knowledge is sorrow, they who know the most, 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life.” 


The worst of it is that he was not meant to be a Timon. His 
heart was full of human feelings, and though he said to his dog, 
twenty times a day, ** Orra, | want no other companion, than 
thee !” he was not at all the less pining after a reasoning speech- 
endued being. ‘Then came the long, long winter-evenings. “tl 
must have some one to speak to, or [ shall forget how to speak,”’ 
was the thought that passed through his mind at length; and “so 
his whole heart exhaled into one want.” 

One day he saw a very beautiful child asleep in the forest. The 
little fellow had wandered away from home in search of wild 
flowers, and there he lay, with thick auburn curls peeping 
through the ragged hat, the elowing cheek pillowed on the naked 
chubby arm, W hile even in sleep he tightly grasped his treasure— 
an enormous bunch of spring-flowers. ‘ Now if even this child 
could love me,” thought Narenor. Gently he lifted up the boy, and 
kissed his smoeth fair forehead. The child, awaking, and seeing a 
iace so hideous in such close contact with his own, set up a roar as 
loud as the stoutest pair of lungs could enable him to execute, and 
began to kick, scratch, and cuff most manfully. At this unlucky 
moment the mother, guided by the well-known sounds, came up to 
the scene of action. ‘* Monster, thou hast bewitched my child! 
Set him down this moment. Don’t touch him! Don’t look at 
him! ‘hou hast an evil eye!” Screamed the enraged parent; at 
ihe same time displaying her fingers in a manner that enforced 
a shrinking of Narenor’s face, which had already suffered from 
the urchin’s vigour. Bitter, bitter were his thoughts, as his feet 
mechanically conveyed him homewards, without the aid of eyes— 
for all his senses were absorbed in the one distracting feeling, ‘ I 
am the outcast of heaven and earth.” He threw himself on the 
ground, and a flood of tears convulsed his whole frame. 

‘This past away, and hope, the very last deserter from the for- 
tress of the human heart, began to maintain the siege against 
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despair more vigorously. ‘+ Surely, he thought, if k once more 
restore my person toa bearable comeliness, | may find, among the 
gentler sex of my own sphere, a partner of existence, without the 
fatal aid of wealth, or the adventitious glare of rank.’ The trans- 
formation was soon effected, and Narenor began to join the village 
dance, and the wrestlers on ‘the green, 


‘Where rustic eyes 
Rain’d influence, and adjudg’d the prize,” 


amidst the envy of the men and the admiration of the maidens. 
But Narenor was unfortunately too refined to endure the shock 
and jostle of coarse common natures. He saw, in humble life, 
the same mean motives and petty passions operating which he had 
beheld in a higher walk of society—but without the veil, which 
rendered the latter tolerable. There was one girl, she was cer- 
tainly very beautiful; Raphael would have chosen her for one of 
his Madonnas. The same clear brown complexion, with a tint, 
like that of the pink May-blossom, blushing through it; the same 
full pouting lips; the same liquid hazel eye. Her figure, too, 
was fine, though somewhat unformed, (for Francesca was but 
sixteen,) and, it must be confessed, (unlike those poetical creations, 
who have always a native, inherent, incommunicable grace,) that 
there was a slight awkwardness, an uncultwvatedness, (if | may be 
allowed the expression,) in her fme figure. Did this want of cul- 
tivation extend to the mind? Narenor, for a time, thought not 
Narenor had a vivid imagination. 


‘* Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy——but the cure 

Is bitterer still ; as Charm by charm unwinds, 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth, nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 

Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 

‘The fatal spell ; and still it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds ; 

The stubber heart, its alchymy begun, 

Secms ever near the prize,—wealthiest when most undone.’ 


So says the poet, whom death has now consecrated among the 
classics of our own language. Narenor had begun this alchymy 
of the heart, and Francesca was adorned with all its golden pro- 
duct. But the ground-work was defective. Not but “that Fran- 
cesca was a very good girl:—but then she wanted tact, and she 
was—a ‘voman. She played offa few little tricks of coquetry against 
Narenor with another young peasant. Here was the unpardon- 
able offence. The mind, the information, the intellectual polish 
of Narenor, were as nothing to the little rustic, who only saw a 
handsome young man, where she ought to have discovered u 
superior order of being. Carl was a handsome young man too,— 
and—Francesca married him. 

After this, Narenor would sit for hours immoveable asa statue. 
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When he moved, he moved listlessly. He seemed to have lost all 
‘hat vital spring which makes existence really life. But 


“ The deepest ice that ever froze, 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies deep below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow.” 


it was thus that the passion of his heart broke forth from this 
state of apathy—* Fool that I was to imagine that wealth, or 
yerson could avail me without life’s chiefest talisman—rank ! 
With the three combined, | had burst irresistibly upon the 
world ;—but now I am forever fettered in a condition that I abhor. 
i cannot mate myself with an uneducated mind: I cannot endure 
this round of monotonous labour without an object—this dull, 
ceaseless pain, which returns unshared upon my own heart. 
Better that I had died in the dungeons of Cronstadt, than that J 
should support this living death; and there is no remedy! The 
magician’s art might change my form—might endow me with 
exhaustless wealth, but to ennoble the plebeian blood that flows 
in these veins is beyond his power !” 

“* Not so!” replied a voice, which Narenor recognized for that 
of the old man, who now appeared before him, with a scroll of 
parchment in his withered hand. All men (continued the phan- 
tom) are noble, if they did but know it. Could the meanest peasant 
trace back his ancestry, he might find that the mean rill descended 
from a mighty source, some lustres ago—while the loftiest lord, 
in pursuing the same process, might discover that the Nile of his 
genealogy sprang from an almost imperceptible stream. In short, 
were all things known, the humblest might have cause for pride, 
and the proudest for humiliation. Your ancestors, Narenor, were 
noble not many centuries back. behold the record of your race! 

ut your father (honest man) was a cobbler. This genealogy 
then is so artfully managed that you appear to be directly sprung 
from peers and princesses—but, if ever you attempt to make a 
wrong, or dishonourable use of it, the noble list will be instantly 
replaced by that of your immediate ancestors, with your fathe1 
{honest man) bringing up the rear.’ 

You shall no longer have any reason to complain that my gifts 
are imperfect. If you accept this, you will possess all that, in the 
eyes of mankind, constitutes perfection: yet once again, 7 urge 
you to take time ‘for reflection, before you make another trial ‘of 
endowments as perilous as they are brilliant. ‘ Any thing is pre- 
ferable (replied Narenor) to this waveless calm; this desert of 
the mind, in which I have passed my late most w retched hours. 
Welcome danger, difficulty, even death itself, rather than that I 
should end my days in such a state of joyless apathy. Give me 
the scroll.’ It was given. 

Vienna was the wider theatre, which Narenor now chose, for 
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the display of his varied qualifications. The genealogy was 
handed about, in confidence, among a few particular friends ; and 
this, combined with the attractions of a handsome person, a mag- 
nificent hotel, and a boundless profusion of expenditure, arguing 
a boundless possession of wealth, was irresistible. Narenor 
was féted beyond measure, and was made the indispensable of 
every distinguished party. Narenor was in search of a wife, and 
it was his object to see as many high-born dames as were to be 
seen in Vienna. ‘There was a beautiful widow, the Baroness 


‘udolpha di Hormuth, who shone superior among the ladies of 
Vienna, 


“<« —___.____ Ve]Jut inter ignes 
Luna minores.” 


She was, 1 know not precisely of what age, but she looked only 
five and twenty. Her beauty was of a very voluptuous and re- 
markable kind—what the French calleépanoui; there was an easy 
negligence—an air of abandon—in her figure, that admirably 
accorded with the “ eyes’ blue languish, and the golden hair.” 
Indeed, there was something altogether Circassian in her form and 
face. ‘The large lids fell droopingly over those full blue eyes, 
which seemed always to unveil themselves with a tender re- 
luctance. The profuse, luxuriant, redundant hair appeared to 
baflle every knot and braid that would have confined it, and 
gathered towards the top of the head, fell again, with gracetul 
ease, upon the polished shoulder. Her movements in the dance 
corresponded with the character of her beauty. She did not 
** trip upon the light fantastic toe,” but, like the Queen of 
. Pleasures in Gray’s Progress of Poesy, 


“‘ With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In giiding state, she won her easy way.” 


And did the mind fulfil the promise of the face? Pity it was, 
that so fair a casket should have enclosed a poison! but so it was. 
‘’he character of the Baroness may be summed up in a few words: 
she was a bad, ill-tempered, artful woman. By means of the last 
qualification she contrived to conceal the two first, from all but— 
her maid—and her husband (for such it may have been con- 
jyectured, Narenor became.) Her previous history may also soon 
be told. At the age of fifteen, she had voluntarily married the 
Baron de Hormuth, who was old, infirm, and rich. But, unlike 
most doting old men, the Baron could see, and judge for himself. 
Lither Rudolpha’s art was not yet perfectéd, or her temper not 
sufficiently under the control of prudence—tor she failed most 
ingloriously in her prime object—to keep him in good humour, 
till he died. He left her a handsome jointure certainly, but the 
bulk of his immense fortune was bequeathed to his nephews and 
nieces. ‘This very circumstance, which one would have thought 
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must have been her ruin in the eyes of the world, she made use of 
to throw an additional lustre around her name. Through her 
suggestion it was that the Baron had done justice to his relations. 
This was universally believed, for the lawyer who drew up the 
will had said so. (N.B. The lawyer had nothing further to hope 
from the side of the relations, who already had every thing in 
their own power.) From the moment that the Baroness saw 
Narenor, she resolved to throw out her lures for him. He had 
not only rank and wealth, but, as far as a cold-hearted woman’s 
affections could be engaged, his person was by no means un- 
pleasing to her. This time there was no “ just cause or impe- 
diment” in the way of Narenor’s felicity. Settlements were 

made, investments endorsed—the genealogy blazed upon its 
snowy parchment—* Merrily, merrily, rang the bells” and gratu- 
lating crowds poured in, to pay their bridal visits to the happy 
pair. 


‘* But mortal pleasure, what art thou in sooth? 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 


This last line is also admirably adapted to express the character of 
the Baroness: she was “the torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash 
below.” The first time that Narenor heard the muttering of the 
cataract from afar, he was astonished, he was uneasy; but when 
the whole collected force met his ear, he was overwhelmed. It is 
said that they who live near the falls of Niagara become deaf from 
the continual roar of waters. Ah happy, if the shock of matri- 
monial violence could have the same effect! The Baroness had 
unfortunately a very sharp voice, which, before company, was care- 
fully repressed, and sounded almost harmoniously from its very 
piano tones. As I have said before, her whole manner and ap- 
pearance was languishing: but every thing like languor wholly 
disappeared in a conjugal téte-a-téte. She then seemed determined 
to indemnify herself for the constraint, which she had so painfully 
practised in the world. If there be any thing more especially 
startling, and in its effect, disgusting, it is to hear a disagreeable 
voice proceed from a lovely mouth. Madame de Genlis has a 
story entitled Le Charme de la Voix, in which a plain girl, with 
a sweet voice, carries off the heart of the hero from a beautiful 
girl with a dissonant voice. 1 confess myself to be of her opinion. 
A sweet voice is ““a most excellent thing in woman:” but of all 
irritating things, the most irritating is to hear one’s name called 
upon in sharp exalted tones from one end of the house to the other, 
seeming, like the shri, ear-piercing fife, to ‘ play the prelude to 
dispute.” Narenor had frequently this gratification. He was 
obliged to have recourse to the beautifying elixir at least twenty 
times a day, and to fly precipitately from the presence of the 
Baroness, lest his secret should be discovered. But, even this did 
not avail him, for the indefatigable Rudolpha followed him one 
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day to his retreat, and, making use of that convenient aperture— 

a key-hole—beheld her beloved spouse in all his native deformity, 

witnessed the application of the elixir, and his restoration to “ the 

human face divine.” Now, the Baroness herself was indifferently 

well versed in magic; therefore she did not shriek out, or fall into 

fits, but quietly descended the stairs, in the pleasing persuasion 

that she was married either to a sorcerer, or to one who had sold 

himself—* for a consideration”’—to the powers of darkness. 

Nevertheless, she felt a degree of exultation in the thought, that 

he was now in her power. She was at least in possession of his 
secret; and first she resolved to torment him a little by dark hints 
and startling allusions. Accordingly, placing herself before the 
glass one day, she pretended to look pensively at her own lovely 
image, heaved a sigh, aid said, “1 begin to grow very old: you 

did not know how old I was when you married me. Positively I 
do see a wrinkle. Could you not invent for me some wash or 
lotion that would make me grow young and handsome again ?” 
Narenor started; he well knew that the Baroness said few things 
without a meaning, especially out-of-the-way things. She was 
consummate mistress of the masked-batiery, that most ingenious 
method of tormenting which forbids reprisals, because to recri- 
minate would be to “‘ own the wound.” Again, on another occa- 
sion, the Baroness observed, ** How very ugly it makes one look 
to put oneself in a passion: therefore | endeavour always to pre- 
serve my temper.” And so she did, as long as such a method of 
proceeding was the most likely means of exasperating her opponent. 
At another time, she appeared to be attentively studying a huge 
folio, which half-closing, and looking up abstractedly, she thus 
began, “* Do you know, my dear, | have been reading the very 
shocking history of Dr. Faustus! How very dreadful it was of 
him (was it not 2) to sell himself to the devil! And it says, too, 
that he signed the contract with his own blood! How horrible! 
Do you think such things have ever really happened? ‘To be 
sure, he gained every earthly advantage. Do you think he was 
an ugly man before he bartered his precious soul ?—because, you 
know, it says that he was to be young and handsome till he died; 
so | suppose he was naturally very plain; perhaps a little de- 
formed :—why not?” In this manner the Baroness made Narenor 
pertectly aware that she knew of his occasional transformations ;— 
yet she so managed that he could never come to an explanation 
with her on the subject. This she kept as a derniére resource. 
At length, Narenor one day, with as much calmness as he could 
command, proposed separate board and maintenance. The 
Baroness was resolved that such a measure should never take 
place; tor character was her idol; and she contrived to maintain, 
in the eyes of the world, the reputation of a most exemplary 
wife. She told him, then, that, if he said another word on the 
subject, she would denounce him as a wretch, who practised for- 
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bidden arts; and she also dropped a hint, tending to caution him 
in what manner he would speak of her to others. Now was 
Narenor indeed most wretched. Look which way he would, he 
saw no means of escape from the miseries of his present situation : 
he was bound in inextricable fetters. How willingly would he 
now have forgone those extrinsic advantages, for the mere sake of 
which the partner of his life had bound her lot with his! How 
sadly did he now recognise the justness of those warnings which 
the old man of the forest had addressed to him. But how vainly 
torturing is that voice, 


«Which cries, I warn’d thee, when the deed is o’er.”’ 


There is a certain point of suffering beyond which the human 
mind will resort to any desperate remedy, or even to any thing 
that promises a change of place, cr circumstance. ‘ Farthest 
from the fatal spot is best,” is the genuine language of impatient 
wretchedness. ‘To this pitch was Narenor wrought up. He 
determined to fly from Vienna, and from his wife. His escape 
was easily effected because it had not been foreseen, and he 
reached the little village of ——— in safety. ‘There was some- 
thing in the peaceful appearance of this spot peculiarly inviting 
to the harassed, and storm-tossed voyager of the tempestuous 
ocean of life. It was approached by no regular track of human 
commerce or traffic, being bounded on the most accessible side by 
a thick forest, and on every other by lofty hills of every varied 
form and aspect. A small silver lake reflected the white walls of 
the village in its unruflied bosom. A chapel, surmounted by a 
cross, seemed to preside over the humble dwellings beneath it, 
occupying the most elevated stations in the valley, as if to invite 
the weary from afar, silently proclaiming, ‘Religion is the 
guardian oi the quiet, that reigns here: religion embraces all this 
spot in her venerable arms.’ A little below the chapel, on a 
circular mound, or platform, that commanded a delicious view of 
the lake, the forest, and the summits of faint blue hills beyond, 
was the minister’s house, whose simple white-washed walls and 
rose-encircled porch were perfectly in unison with the character of 
the surrounding scenery. ‘ Hlere then,” said Narenor, “I will 
hope to find as much peace as can remain unto a soul that has been 
so agitated as mine. Ino longer ask for happiness ;—rest, rest 
is all that 1 pray for from my inmost heart!” And thus it is 
with men! They “labour for peace,” and, when it is attained 
they call it stagnation. Again, they * make ready unto the 
battle ;”—again, they sigh for repose ;—and so life passes. But 
the thirst with which Narenor panted for rest was, in this case, 
the eflect of bodily disease as well as of the mind’s fever. 'T he 
wrought-up energies cannot suddenly subside without a shock to 
the frame, similar (in kind) to that w yhich is felt on first failing to 
sleep after long fatigue, when a person starts up with a sensation 
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of falling down a precipice. Not long after Narenor had taken 
possession of an apartment in a small neat cottage, occupied by a 
kind-hearted old couple, he was unable to rise from his bed, and 
soon, in the delirium of sickness, he lost all consciousness of what 
was passing around him. On the first day, when his recollection 
returned, he heard the voices of two persons near his bed. ‘hey 
were conversing very gently; yet he could distinguish that the 
sweet low tones of one were very different from the aged pipe of 
the other, who was his good old hostess. ‘The sweet low voice 
said, ** You know, Maude, it will be quite improper for me to 
come into his room when he gets better. ‘The delirium will soon 
be over, and then, poor fellow, | must not bring on a worse sort of 
delirium by making him fall in love with me. Do you know, 
Maude, I have half lost my heart. He really must be ey 
handsome when he is well.” ‘ Dear Miss, (replied Maude,) it 
would be very unkind in you to leave him just as he is getting 
better. It might bring on the fever again; because, you know, 
he would only take his physic out of your pretty hands, though 
he did fancy you were an angel! Lord bless your sweet face, no 
wonder !” 

‘* He will wonder, I think, when he gets well, if he should ever 
know of it (replied the softly-laughing girl.) I an angel! an 
angel, with a turn up nose! more like one of the cherubs over the 
altar! Dear Maude, [ often think what an ugly old woman | 
shall make—not like you with your fine Roman face: such noses 
are not to be seen now-a-days. ‘Oh, do imagine me with spectacles 
on! lend me yours, just to show you how | shall look :’—and she 
rose to adjust them at the glass. By this movement, Narenor 
obtained a view of the speaker, through a fortunate aperture in 
the curtain. ‘There she stood, a slight girl, rather under the 
middle size ; her age might be about eighteen—dark glossy curls 
escaped trom a large cottage bonnet, from underneath which 
peered an arch countenance, which was not beautitul, if beauty 
consist in feature, but which was truly beautiful if beauty consist 
in expression. Her large dark eyes had a diamond spark in them: 
her complexion was rich with youth, and health, and her laughing- 
lip had eloquent blood in it. Figure to yourself this sweet infan- 
tine face, trying with all its might to look like an old woman ! 
There she stood—pursing up her pretty mouth, putting forward 
her dimpled chin, and half-shutting her radiant eyes behind Maude’s 
spectacles. But in a moment (whether it was that she detected 
the gaze of Narenor with more speculation in it thanit had lately 
displayed) she ran out of the room, saying, “ Well, I must go, or 
I shall be too late to make tea for my dear uncle.” 

And was the medicine again presented by the same fair hand? 
It was not. But this circumstance, far from retarding the recovery 
of Narenor, accelerated it, by the impatience it produced once 
more to behold the Jovely vision, which at times seemed almost to 
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hover on the verge of the unsubstantial creations of his delirium: 
but Maude had assured him that the fair form was real flesh and 
blood, that it had a human name, and an actual living uncle. The 
name was Ernestine: the uncle was Mr. De Villac, minister of 
the village, who lived in that pretty white-washed cottage on the 
mount. lam afraid to describe so hacknied a theme for descrip- 
tion as a good, pious, old-zsh clergyman. Let the reader, then, 
imagine something less sentimental than La Roche, and rather less 
simple (in one sense ) than the Vicar of Wakefield ;—in short, a 
plain, honest man, religious, and sensible, well-informed, and 
cheerful. I have, alas! no pathetic tale to tell of blighted 
affections, or of a wife lost soon after the birth of the first innocent 
pledge of connubial love: nor can | interest my readers’ feelings 
by telling them what delicate health Mr. De Villac had; he was 
always well—had never been unhappy—and was an old bachelor. 
I will not affirm that he had never been, or fancied himself, in 
love ; but certain it is that he was none the worse for it, if he had. 
Ernestine was his brother’s only child: her father and mother were 
both dead; and, therefore, she lived with her nearest surviving 
relative, whom ‘she dearly loved, and by whom she was as dearly 
loved again. She was his little kind nurse for his sick poor, and 
his sweet lady Bountiful for the needy, and his pretty schoolmistress 
for the chubby children. And so she had found out Narenor, 
who, as a friendless stranger, had double claims upon her kindness, 
and had visited him in his illness. As soon as he could walk he 
bent his steps to Mr. De Villac’s: common gratitude required 
this. Gratitude to Maude would have been all very well; but 
gratitude to a young and lovely woman is (as every body knows) 
a dangerous thing, O Narenor! I tremble for you! Remember 
that you have a wife! 

Ernestine was not at all sorry to see her patient, who now be- 
gan to justify herencomium upon bis looks. She showed him her 
birds, her flowers, her drawings, with all the innocent delight of a 
young creature, who has for the first time found something better 
than all these. ‘There was peculiar danger for Narenor in the 
manner of Ernestine towards him. The utter absence of all art, 
or affectation—the ease, the unconsciousness, with which she ad- 
dressed him—formed a more effectual veil to the peril, than the 
most studied reserve could have done. In the gaiety of her heart, 
she would rally Narenor most unmercifully whenever she could 
find occasion, and laugh at him so sincerely, that (while he him- 
self became every hour more and more fascinated with the lively 
girl) he never would have dreamed of becoming an object of tender 
interest to her. ‘The grand subject of her raillery was the awk- 
wardness with which Narenor climbed her native hills; while she, 
as if endued unto them, flew, like a wild gazelle, from steep to 
steep, and frequently, having gained some point of vantage, 
would stand, mocking at his snail-like progress, and waving to him 
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triumphantly with her hat, while her uncovered locks were shaken 
sportively inthe mountain breeze. Yet Ernestine began to show 
marks of attachment, which, to a less inexperienced eye than 
Narenor’s, would have been indubitable. As long as they were in 
the free open air, where she could dart away from him, like a 
bird, and return at her pleasure, and where every object supplied 
matter for conversation, her manner was wholly unembarrassed ; 
but, alone with him in a room, surrounded by four impenetrable 
walls, she always sunk into unusual silence, and seemed to show 
him a sort of deference and respect, as if then only she betrayed 
her real opinion of him. But the moment Mr. De Villac entered 
the apartment, it was again, ‘“‘ Who cares what you say?” *“ Go 
along you tright!” “* Here, come and hold my silk for me! Awk- 
wark! Fidelin would hold it better! Here, Fidelin, my dear dog, 
come and teach this man how to hold it!” 

‘‘ She despises me, (thought Narenor to himself one day,) and 
therefore she can never love me. ButI may worship her froma 
distance, and sun myself beneath her eyes, without a thought or 
wish beyond the happiness of her presence.” 

All this is very well fora time ; but poor human nature will get 
tired of living upon looks, and being dieted upon smiles. And 
what was Mr. De Villac about all this while? He was visiting 
the sick, and composing his sermons; and, being as poor a novice 
in affairs of the heart as Narenor, thought, whenever he saw the 
young people together, that his dear Ernestine was very hard upon 
the poor young man; and sometimes he would give her a little 
lecture upon good manners, and beseech her to treat his visiter 
with somewhat more consideration. 

One summer evening, Ernestine told Narenor that she was going 
to practice a little air “which he had taught her, on the guitar, in 
her bower. ‘It will sound so well in the still calm evening, (she 
said,) and besides it will be so romantic ;—and you love a little 
romance.” Narenor accompanied her tothe bower. It was ina 
little dell between Mr. De Villac’s house and the church, and 
commanded a view of a fall of water, just far enough distant to 
blend its murmurs soothingly with music inthe bower. Ernestine 


ran over the chords lightly, and, in a fresh, clear, gushing sort of 


voice, thus began. 


*“* ] envy thee, thou careless wind, 
So light, so wild thy wandering, 

Thou hast no earthly chain to bind 
One fetter on thine airy wing ; 

I envy thee thou careless wind ! 


The flower’s first sigh of blossoming, 

The harp’s soft note, the woodlark’s song, 
Ali unto thee their treasures bring, 

All to thy fairy reign belong ; 
I envy thee, thou careless wind! 
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Thy jocund wing o’er ocean roves, 
An echo to the sea-maid’s lay ; 
Then, over rose and orange groves, 
Thy fragrant breath exhales away ; 
I envy thee, thou careless wind !’’* 


* Yes, I do indeed envy thee !” said Narenor half involuntarily. 
“ Come, good, now, do not be pensive, (returned Ernestine, laugh- 


> 
ing, ) or | shall run away trom you and leave you to write a son- 
net to the rising moon.” ‘There was something in the gaiety ot 


Ernestine, at this moment, which jarred disagreeably with the 
feclings of Narenor. ‘ | would that you could be serious fora 
tew minutes, (he said.) | am not happy, indeed | am not! 1 have 
no friend but you, and perhaps | may be soon obliged to leave 
you, my only friend. If | go away, dear Ernestine, will you some- 
times play that song | taught you!” Ernestine answered not. 
He looked at her; her head was bent down and averted. He was 
conscious that she was weeping. 

‘he next morning Narenor waited on Mr. De Villac to ask the 
hand of Ernestine. 

What! with a wife still living ? 

ven so! After having debated with himself all night, he had 
at length pronounced a divorce in foro conscientie , sophistry sitting 
umpire in the gown and whig of conscience. ‘T ‘he baroness, he 
argued, had broken all her marriage vows of loving, honouring, 
and obeying. Wath her he could not live—yet he could not ob- 
tain a legal divorce ;—and was he to pass the remainder of his 
days witeless—a widower, yet forbidden to marry? He snatched 
up his hat, and went to Mr. De Villac’s. 

‘The first questions which that gentleman asked, on being soli- 
cited tor the hand of his niece, were pertinent enough. “ Of 
what family are you, and what fortune can you ensure to Ernes- 
tine?” “fam the only one surviving of a nobie family :” replied 
Nare nor—(he had so long been accustomed to consider himseii in 
that light!) “ My fortune is chiefly in specie. One voucher tor 
myselt | have brought with me—my genealogy, duly drawn out 
and emblazoned; and he unfolded the glittering scroll, rich with 
vermilion, azure, and gold. “ You need not give yourself the 
trouble, (said Mr. De Villac, putting back his hand) | have much 
confidence in you—but stop! what is this? Son oi —— cobbler! 
hum—hum—tinker! What is all this? Do you mean to mock 
me, sir? Sir, let me tell you, that, though 1 am only a poor minis- 
ter, my descent is unblemished! I am ‘not to be ‘imposed upon 
by tawdry letters; though perhaps you flattered yourself that I 
should pass over them (as indeed L nearly had) without inspection. 
I would advise you to withdraw, and not to insult an honest family 


*I hope that the fair authoress of this song will forgive me for the 
liberty I have taken in transferring it to my pages. 
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any longer by your presence!” While Narenor stammered, he- 
sitated, and was ready to expire with shame, a voice—a not-to-be- 
mistaken voice—reached his ear from without, and rooted him to 
the ground like a statue. —‘ Where is my lord? (it said) Where 
is my dearest husband? Conduct me instantly to him!? The 
door flew widely open, and the baroness Rudolpha appeared. lean- 
ing most becomingly on a female attendant. She swam across the 
apartment with easy grace, and half sunk into the passive arms of 
Narenor. Mr. De Villac now addressed the baroness: “ Is this 
gentleman, madam, really your husband?” “I have the happi- 
ness to cali him so,” she replied with fascinating sweetness ;—then 
turning to Narenor, “My dear, will you not own your poor 
wife?” Narenor was silent. «“ Consummate villain!” exclaimed 
Mr. De Villac. At this moment, a sweet face looked in through 
the half-unclosed door. ‘Is not the conference over yet ?—But 
who are all these?” “Come in, Ernestine, my dearest child!” 
said Mr. De Villac. ‘ You have had a most wonderful escape 
from the greatest wretch that ever breathed. Look athim! He 
cannot speak a word. What! quite dumb! Nay, then, I must 
speak for you! In the first place, he has insulted me with a ridi- 
culous genealogy. In the next, my dear, that lady is his wife! 
‘That is all!’ Ernestine did not faint, but she became dreadfully 
pale. She pressed her heart a moment, as if for breath, and then 
turning to Narenor, said, “ Is this true?” He flew to her, he 
fell at her feet, he caught her hand, ** Oh hear me! but for one 
moment! I will explain—” Again the door opened—and a tall, 
dark, sinister-looking man stood before them. “ Where is my 
wife ?” exclaimed the portentous stranger. ‘1 am assured that 
she is here. Long, long has been my search for her, and weary 
and toilsome has been the way. But revenge thinks only of the 
last step, that leads it to its purpose.” The attention of the party 
was now drawn to the baroness Rudolpha, who cried out in the 
real accents of distress, ‘Oh save me from him!” and immedi- 
ately fell senseless to the ground. ‘ Nothing can save thee from 
me now!” said the dark-browed stranger, as he stood, with folded 
arms, contemplating the prostrate form of the baroness, with looks 
of intense malice, and gloomy exultation. ‘ She is mine! and all 
the world cannot take her from me! She married me because she 
thought me rich ;—she left me because she found me poor. But 
ithe despised Conrade has tracked his victim. Come! No more of 
this weakness! You must away with me!” “ Never, never!” 
cried the reviving baroness; “ This is my husband! Narenor, 
you will protect me? ’ Maranor did not look as if he would pro- 
tect her. ‘But who can bring witness that | am your wife ?”” 
said Rudolpha to Conrade. “1 can!’ exclaimed a voice whose 
unearthly and sepulchral tones did not proceed from any one pre- 
sent. All started, and looked round. Ina dusky recess at the 
lower end of the — was seen a shadowy figure, which 
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Narenor instantly recognised for that of the old man of the forest. 
By degrees, a lambent lizht illuminated the form, and at length 
the countenance, pale and venerable, was distinctly beheld. Then 
it was that Ernestine rushed forward, and, flinging herself before 
the phantom, exclaimed, ** My Father! oh speak to me!” * Er- 
nestine, (returned the vision, ) my daughter! solicitude for thy 
happiness has summoned me trom the. grave. Attend, while I 
explain all that at present seems mysterious. Aiter the ‘death of 
her first husband, the adventurer Conrade, by artfully counterfeit- 
ing wealth and rank, obtained the hand of the baroness Rudolpha. 
On discovering the cheat, she fled from him, and employed 
measures to have him buried in the mines of Idria. She then 
most unlawfully married Narenor. But in Ais destiny I have in- 
terested myself. I saw in him the elements of good becoming, 
from the agency of ungoverned passions, the ministers of evil. 
By leading him through a series of adventures, | have endeavoured 
to give him lessons suited to his mind’s disease. By nature de- 
formed, I have embellished his person. In fortune poor, I have 
enriched him. By descent unillustrious, | have ennobled him. 
Have these things made him happy? Yet, fear not, Ernestine, to 
bestow on him thy affections. ‘Thy father himself sanctions it. 
The clay that is most carefully tempered, will make the finest 
porcelain. 

** But first, Narenor, I must impose on thea penance for having 
dared to affect my daughter’s hand, while thine was, as thou didst 
think, bound to another. Return to thy native deformity, and 
only recover the graces of thy present form, in proportion as thy 
mind becomes the temple of well-ordered thoughts, and harmoni- 
ous passions. When that is the case, Ernestine shall be yours. 

“To Rudolpha and Conrade, I can assign no greater punish- 
ment than that of living together. Unhappy couple, depart! 

** Narenor, retire to the Schelwer forest, and there pass the time 
of thy probation! 

*‘ Scatter the elixir to the winds—cast away the philosopher’s 
stone, and burn the genealogy.” 

Let the curtain drop. 

‘O pvSoe dvac.—But I will not insult my readers with a moral. 
[ will only bid them most heartily farewell. KE. B. 

es ae 
THE IRISH. 

That a remarkable coincidence exists in the statements of every 
histurian of [reland, with regard to the general character of its 
inhabitants, is a circumstance which can “scarcely have escaped 
the observations of any one at all conversant with the subject. 
Individuals, living in different centuries; at variance, perhaps in 
political, as well as religious opinions; employed as governors, or 
wandering as travellers; all unite their testimony to establish one 
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unvarying tale. Descending through each succeeding age, we 


perceive nothing indicative of alteration or amendment; we can. 


neither trace the march of civilization, nor hail the progress of 
serenity and comfort. Influenced by sudden impulse, yet not 
unfrequently dilatory in action ;— listless, on the contrary, and 
indifferent, yet energetic and enthusiastic; capable of ardent 
gratitude, yet actuated by inveterate revenge ;—hospitable, yet 
ferocious ;—submissive, yet refractory ;—obliging, yet insolent ;— 
an Irishman is possessed of a disposition, in which nature seems 
to have combined the greatest possible number of contrarieties. 
‘l’o complete the picture, we have only to add a series of rebel- 
lion, and outrage, and massacre, either occasioned, or preceded 
by oppression, and cruelty, and executions. That such a specta- 
cle was continually presented in former times, an appeal to his- 
tory will demonstrate. Imperfectly subdued, the Irish cherished 
within their bosoms the glimmerings of an unruly independence. 
Fach existing generation received the deathless principle from 
their father, who, in like manner, had derived their turbulence 
from a preceding age. Overwhelmed by torrents of blood, still 
the spark emerged into stronger and brighter existence :—still 
each succeeding chieftain animated his followers to the conflict, 
and led them to inevitable destruction. 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

Thus each treaty with their conquerors was violated, when some 
favourable moment occurred: rebellion was followed by rebellion ; 
and what one party pronounced the legitimate punishment of re- 
volt, was execrated by the other as the lawless vengeance of 
tyrants upon patriotic exertions for freedom and for right. 

Either from wantonness and despotism, or from a melancholy 
necessity, the government of the sword has been uniformly em- 
ploved in ruling them:—and it has uniformly failed. The de- 
struction of one unruly member of the community only makes 
way for the appearance of another, equally desperate and de- 
praved. An ignominious death brings with it no alarm, and is 
attended by no beneficial results. In ‘short, an Irishman foresees 

10 danger, dreads no consequences, and is deterred by no severity. 
Every harsh endeavour, therefore, to introduce a system of order 
and subordination is futile and unavailing. What if kindness and 
conciliation be tried 7—W hat, if some exertions be made to rescue 
the lower classes of the lrish from that deplorable ignorance in 
which they are involved? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. XLV. 
October, 1824.—Boston. 


While we do not hesitate to scan the essays in this journal, ang 
point out defects and inequalities in its execution, we are equally 
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ready to bear testimony to its merits. Of this disposition, there 
are to be found several instances in our pages, before we under- 
took to give a regular account of its contents. It is emphatically 
our duty to extol a work which has contributed to elevate the 
character of American literature at home and abroad. If in the 
British journals, we find less of their wonted sarcasm against our 
country; if the character of American writers has risen to dis- 
tinction ; if instead of being the subject of contumely and invec- 
tive, we now receive respect and praise—we are among those 
who think that the North American Review has been no mean 
instrument in effecting this salutary change. ‘The coarse libels 
of English travellers and reviewers have been there refuted with 
weapons of truth and talent; and those who indulged in this base 
warlare have been made to feel that they were themselves vul- 
nerable. ‘The efforts of our own writers have been noticed and 
encouraged where they possessed merit, or exposed to derision 
when the »y attempted to impose on the community. Many subjects 
of general concern have been handled with ability : many inte- 
resting facts collected; and the general tone and spirit of the coun- 
try exhibited in the nineteen volumes to which the work has now 
reached. At the same time, the public taste has been improved: 
the boundaries of our literary information expanded, and just and 
enlarged principles inculcated, by the writers in this journal. We 
trust that public patronage may give to the undertaking a con- 
tinuing and growing support, and afford the means of prosecuting 
these laudable views. But at the same time, as faithful annota- 
tors on the literature and character of the times, we have not 
scrupled to notice what appeared to us blemishes or imperfections 
in the work; holding it more creditable to the country, if there 
be any such, that they should be remarked at home than be left 
for animadversion by a foreign hand; and anxious, if there be 
errors, they should not derive a sanction from being promul- 
gated in a work of such high authority. 


*‘ Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius !?-—/ulius Caesar. 


With this explanation, which we hope will be satisfactory, we 
proceed to our task. 

Anr. L. ln inquiry into the wnportance of the Militia to a free 
Conuinonwealth, m a letter from William H. Sumner, adjutant-gene- 
ax of Massachusetts, to John sIdams. Boston, 1823. Observations 

National Defence, drawn from Capt. Partridge’s letter on that 
adie t, and Gen. Sumner’s letter. Boston, 1824. This i is a valuable 
article, both as respects the importance of the subject treated of, 
and the spirit and style in which itis written. It contains a historical 
survey of the legislation of Congress in respect to the Militia, inter- 
spersed with many useful hints and reflections. The writer thinks 
that the objects of the first consequence, are, to furnish arms to 
the militia, and to classify them by making the dividing line at the 
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age of 25. “ The younger class between the ages of 18 and 25, 
are not only the best fitted for military life and duty, in respect 
to health, vigour, and buoyancy of spirits, but may, at all times, 
be abstracted from the community with the least inconvenience 
to its ordinary pursuits, and the least diminution of domestic com- 
forts and protection.” The encampment of the militia he disap- 
proves of; nor does he seem to hold in much estimation the degree 
of knowledge derived from militia trainings. It might, however, 


have been remarked on this subject, as a strong fact, that two of 


the most distinguished officers of the regular army in ihe late war, 
Jackson and Brown, were, in the first instance, militia officers. 
After all, perhaps, the great utility of militia enrolments and 
trainings is, what we do not find adverted to by this writer, nof 
SO much the military skill or martial spirit they disseminate, as 
the great lesson they inculcate, that in a free government every 
citizen is bound to defend the country, and that when the laws 
require it, it is a matter of course, that he takes up his arms and 
marches to the field. We quote with pleasure a remark, which 
is in our opinion, a complete answer to a very common objection 
made to militia training,—that they are a waste of time and money 
which might be better employed. ‘ ‘The few trainings which are 
established in the several states are not deemed a burden by the 
great mass of the militia; on the contrary, they are anticipated 
with pleasure and even with eagerness, as authorized relaxations 
from labours or monotonous pursuits, which relieve the body and 
give energy to the feelings. Besides, we are well assured that 
their effect is to excite and nourish some of the best sentiments 
of a free republican people.” We do not agree with the Re- 
viewer, when he attributes the success of our mililia on several 
occasions to the confidence and presumption of the enemy, espe- 
cially in his view of the result at New Orleans. “At New 
Orleans,” he says, *¢ as the militia were in position, it would have 
been the part of good generalship to endeavour to turn that posi- 


tion. That such a manceuvre was practicable, the success of 


Colonel Thornton on the right bank of the river is proof. Had 
General Packenham established a strong body on that side of the 
Mississippi, and deferred his attack on the other until the lines 
were enfiladed, it is not improbable that thousands of British had 
been saved, and New Orleans a trophy in the hands of the enemy.” 
We perceive no rational grounds for venturing an opinion, which 
certainly detracts in some measure from the prowess of the 
American arms, and from the glory acquired by them on the 8th 
of January 1815, and without something more convincing than we 
have seen, we should protest against the opinion as unwarranted 
and unjust. It is at all times difficult to speculate on what might 
have happened, especially in the affairs of war where much is 
often the effect of accident. But how the affairs of the British 
could be improved by a division of their army with a broad and 
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rapid river between, and that river occupied by an American na- 
val force, or how they could have transported cannon, or enfiladed 
our works when our batteries uniformly proved superior to theirs 
im every trial before New Orleans, we are yet to learn. We 
know, at any rate, that the opinion of Major Latour, a distinguished 
engineer, who wrote the history of that campaign, was the reverse 
of that of the Reviewer; and he had every opportunity of form- 
ing a just opinion. Major Latour, speaking of this plan of attack, 
namely, on the right bank of the river, says he is “ far from think- 
ing it would have been ultimately successful, » had it been adopt- 
ed. 

Ant. II. Hints on extemporaneous preaching, by Henry Ware, junr. 
Boston.— The Reviewer endeavours to stimulate the clergy to the 
study of eloquence, and suggests several powerful reasons for 
their acquiring the art of extemporaneous speaking, instead of 
resting contented with written sermons, or notes. Surveyed 
throughout the union, we are inclined to believe, that the clergy 
are inferior to the bar in the art of speaking; and we have no 
doubt it is ina considerable degree owing to their devotion to 
written instead of oral composition. There is an illustration by 
Mr. Ware on this subject, which is so apt and so well managed, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it. ‘If any one would sing, 
he attends « master and is drilled in the very elementary princi- 
ples, and only after the most laborious process dares to exercise 
his voice in public. ‘his he does, though he has scarce any thing 
to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies in sensible 
forms before his eye. But the extempore speaker, who is to in- 
vent as well as to utter, to carry on an operation of the mind as 
well as to produce sound, enters upon the work without prepara- 
tory discipline, and then wonders that he fails! If he were learn- 
ing to play on the flute for public exhibition, what hours and days 
would he spend in giving facility to his fingers and attaining the 
power of the sweetest and most impressive execution. If he were 
devoting himself to the organ, what months and years would he 
labour, that he might know its compass and be master of its keys, 
and be able to draw out at will all its various combinations of 
harmonious sound and its full richness and delicacy of expression. 
And yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most various, the 
most expressive of all its instruments, which the infinite Creator 
has fashioned by the union of an intellectual soul with the pow- 
ers of speech, may be played upon without study or practice ; he 
comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro and thinks to manage all its 
stops, and command the whole compass of its varied and compre- 
hensive power! He finds himself a bungler in the attempt, is 
mortified at his failure, and settles in his mind forever that the 
attempt is vain !” 

Arr. Ul. The Works of Goethe.-—This article presents a vindi- 
cation of German literature, and an account of Goethe and his 
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writings, with translations of some of his poetry. It contains 
some good writing and just criticism. We are glad to find in it 
an authority for what we have advanced in a former number of 
our remarks, touching the merits of Wordsworth, as a poet. The 
reviewer here observes, with great truth and justice, in con- 
formity with our own views on the subject, that “ popularity, ex- 
tensive and lasting popularity, is the least questionable testimony 
to poetic excellence. If the multitude and the critic are at vari- 
ance, the latter is in the wrong. The poet reflects the passions 
and sentiments of men; he cannot please long and widely, unless 
he reflects them with truth.” 

Art. lV. The American Farmer. By John H. Skinner. Balti- 
more, 1821-1824.—Mr, Skinner’s highly useful newspaper is re- 
commended, and its merits pointed out, with a previous disserta- 
tion on political economy, in which some of the peculiar views of 
the French economists, and of Adam Smith, are examined and 
discussed. Why is Mr. Fessenden overlooked? 

Arr. V. Italian Narrative Poetry—This article comprises 
sketches, at some length, of certain Italian poets, namely, Poli- 
tian, Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, Ariosto, ‘Tasso, ‘Tassoni, and Forti- 
guerra, and may prove useful to such as wish to cultivate Italian 
literature, and to find an easy access to the names of their poets, 
and the character of their productions. We have already ex- 
pressed regret that the pages of the Review are occupied on such 
a subject, and find no reason to change that opinion. 

Arr. VI, Davis’s Justice of the Peace. Boston, 1824.—We have 
no doubt, from the reputation of the author of this work, that it 
deserves all that is said of it; and the critic writes like one who 
understands his subject. ‘The powers of a magistrate are so ex- 
tensive and important, that the public is much indebted to those 
who endeavour to teach them that knowledge in which they are 
so wolully deficient. In this state our justices are very generally 
nuisances to the community, because their commissions are too 
often the rewards of, or incentives to, political debasement. Would 
it not have a salutary effect, if every justice should be obliged to 
undergo an examination in open court, as to his moral conduct 
and professional acquirements, before he is allowed to act asa 
public officer? 

Art. VII. Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, with additions 
and alterations, by John Ware, M.D. Boston, 1824.—We are 
struck, in this article, with a quotation from Cuvier, which the 
reviewer introduces, and says, ‘ has at least the merit of being 
novel and ingenious.” ‘* We cannot conceive,” says Cuvier, * a 
clear idea of the instinct of animals, without admitting that they 
have in their sensorium, certain innate and uniform ideas and sen- 
sations, which determine their actions in the same way as their 
ordinary and accidental sensations commonly determine them. 
It is a sort of dream or vision which accompanies them at all 
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times, and in every thing which concerns their instinct. We may 
regard them as species of somnambulists.” 

That “ God is the soul of brutes,” is an ancient apotheem; but 
the making animals a sort of sleep-waikers, is, we grant, some- 
thing new. It does not, however, deserve the merit of ingenuity ; 
it is rather a pretty conceit. [t sheds no light on the mystery of 
instinct, but rather casts a veil over a subject already sufficiently 
obscure. Is it not odd that the doctrine of innate ideas, after be- 
ing exploded by metaphysicians, as applied to man, should be 
iransierred by naturalists to the brute creation? 

Arr. VAIL. Sampson’ s Discourse on the Common Law. New York, 
1824.—'The reviewer falls in with Mr. } Sampson’s notions of fram- 
ing codes for the digest and regulation of American law, by 
rejecting such parts of the common law as are not consonant with 
our constitutions and state of society, and forming a unique and ho- 
mogeneous whole. ‘The subject is largely dwelt on, and the various 
arguments in its favour brought forward, on the whole, more in 
a speculative than in a sound, philosophical, or convincing manner. 
In our review of Mr. Sampson’s book, we suggested our opinions, 
and we do not think the reviewer has met the difficulties that lie 
in the way of the plan, or exhibited the advantages to the com- 
munity, that would follow its execution. ‘There is one remark in 
page 455, which has been so often made as to become trite, of 
late, and which we quote for the sake of accompanying it with 
another passage td show its antiquity: “* The multiplication of 
reports emanating from the numerous collateral sources of juris- 
diction, is becoming an evil alarming and impossible to be long 
borne. It has of late increased enormously in every mode of 
increase; the establishment of new tribunals; the increased habit 
of reporting ; and the prolix method adopted by the reporter.’ 
“¢ Such has been this increase that very few of the profession can 
afford to purchase, and none can read all the books which it is 
thought desirable if not necessary to purchase,” &c. &c. In Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which was printed in the year 1621, 
we met with the following: ** What a catalogue of new books all 
this vear, all this age, I say, have our Frankfort marts, our do- 
mestic marts brought out! ‘I'wice a year, proferunt se nova mge- 
nia et ostentant: we stretch our wits out and set them to sale. So 
that (which Gesner much desires) if a speedy reformation be not 
had by some prince’s edicts and grave supervisors, it will run on 
im infinitum. Quis tam avidus librorum helluo ; who can read them ? 
As already we shal! have a vast chaos and confusion of books; 
we are oppressed with them; our eyes ache with reading, our 
fingers with turning.’ We have here the very pith and marrow 
of the reviewer’s complaint, made two centuries ago, and let us 
ask, what has become of all this pile of books which alarmed poor 
Burton and distracted his mind? Some few are preserved; but 
the mass has perished. ‘The latter, notwithstanding, were use- 
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ful in their generation; and succeeding ones have extracted from 
them what little was valuable, and preserved it; while the rest 
became caput mortuum, and was burned, as were the leaves of 
the forest which flourished at the same moment. It is so in all 
human productions; in the books of the physician, the statesman, 
the philosopher, and the mechanic, as well as in those of the 
lawyer. ‘The monkish legends during any of the dark ages, would 
not have been more completely annihilated, as to us, had they 
shared the fate of the library of Alexander, than they are by their 
unsuitableness to our wants and occasions. 

Art. IX. Van Jacob’s Science of Political Economy.—This is a 
view of a work on political economy and finance, by a German 
professor, in which the reviewer induiges little in his own re- 

marks, ‘The extracts given from the work, are interesting, and 
exhibit a clear and comprehensiv e mind in Mr. Van Jacob. 

Ant. X. Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, LL.D. on the Free 
Schools of New England, by James G, Carber. Boston, 1824.—'The 
account given under this head, of the means of education in Bos- 
ton, is gratifying, and eminently honourable to that metropolis. 

“ In providing means for the gradual advancement of all, from 
the humblest rudiments of knowledge, to some of its best attain- 
ments, the city of Boston offers an honourable example, which is 
the more striking, as it is conducted on so large ascale. The first 
step there is taken in the primary schools, where twenty-six hun- 
dred children, from the age of four to seven are constantly in- 
structed, by female teachers, in spelling and reading. The next 
step is in the reading schools, where about twenty-eight hundred 
boys and girls, from seven to fourteen, are taught reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography. About one hundred and 
fifty, from twelve years old and upwards, pursue natural philoso- 
phy, geometry, mathematics, French, history, &c. at the High 
School. And about two hundred and thirty, in the ancient gram- 
mar school, are thoroughly carried through the principal Latin 
and Greek authors, entering at nine or ten and remaining five 
years. ‘The whole of this arrangement is at once beautiful and 
practical. No step, no facility is wanting. The poorest boy of 
the six thousand, who are thus taught by the city, can, without 
the expense of a dollar, except in books, obtain a thorough edu- 
cation ; and no further comment on the practical influence and 
operation of this system is necessary, than the simple fact, that 
the children of the rich are found in these free schools, no less 
than the children of the poor; or, in other words, that wealth, in 
the city of Boston, cannot buy a better education, than is freely 
given to the poor; a most honourable example, not only worthy 
of all imitation throughout a free state, but deserving every form 
ef legislative countenance and support.” 

DECEMBER, 1824—wNo. 272. 61 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


CHINESE BONS MOTS. 
Mr. Oxpscroot, 


The following witticisms were lately translated from a Chinese 
jest book, entitled Sras-11-Sias, into the French language, from 
which I have rendered them into English for the amusement of 
your readers : 


A tippler dreamt that he had found a cup of excellent wine. 
To enjoy it the better, he put it by the fire to warm, but just as 
he was going to drink it, he awoke. “ Fool that 1 was,” cried he, 
why could I not as well have drunk it cold?” 


A man seeing a vender of oysters pass by, asked him, ** How 
do you sell them by the pound?” The other replied, “ oysters 
are sold by measure, not by weight.”,—‘t You must be very hard 
of hearing,” rejoined the purchaser, “if you did not hear that | 
asked you how much a foot?” 


A certain miser was always afraid of filling a glass of wine up 
to the top. One of his guests took up his glass and looked at it 
attentively. ‘* This glass is too deep ;” said he, “ half of it should 
be cut off.°—« W hy so?” asked the miser. ** Because,” answ ered 
he, “ if the upper part is not to contain wine, it is of no use.’ 


Two brothers were cultivating the earth together. The oldest 
went out first to prepare the dinner, and then called his brother : 
“ wait,”’ said he, with a loud voice, “ until | have concealed my 
pick-axe; I am coming presently.” When they were at the ta- 
ble, his brother reproached him with his imprudence in calling 
out so loudly when he was afraid of being robbed. The dinner 
being ended, the younger brother went to look for his pick-axe, 
but it was gone. Then he ran to the other and whispered in his 
ear, ‘my pick-axe is stolen.” 


A man had his picture drawn; the painter desired him to call 
all who passed by and ask them whether it was not a good likeness. 
tHe did so, and the first answered, ‘* the cap is very like.” A 
second said ** the coat is very well taken off;”? and so on. “ This 
is not the question,” cried the painter ; “* what do you think of the 
face?” ‘The man hesitated a little, and then replied, “ the beard 
and hair are very well represented!” 


A learned Chinese perceived that a robber was digging a hole 
in the wall of his house. He had at that moment on the fire a 
tea kettle full of boiling water—He takes it, sets himself near the 
wall and waits the result of the robber’s operation. ‘The opening 
made, the intruder first thrusts in his two feet, which the master 
of the house lays hold of and sprinkles them with boiling water. 
The robber shrieks out most dreadfully, and begs to be pardon- 
ed—But the other answers him with great grav ity : “ Only wait 
uatil | have emptied my tea-kettle.” 
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A rich man lived in a house between two blacksmiths, and was 
disturbed by the noise they made. At last they promised to re- 
move, on condition that he should give them an excellent dinner, 
which he readily agreed to do. When the promised feast was 
ended, he asked them whither they intended to transfer their 
domiciles. ‘ Why,” answered one of them, “my companion will 
remove to my house, and I to his.” 


A young married woman, the third day after her marriage, stole 
slily behind her husband and kissed him; the husband chid her, 
and said it was not decent. “I beg your pardon, my dear,” an- 
swered she, “J did not know it was you.” 


A rich man was very curious of antiquities, which he purchased 
without knowing whether they were true or false, until he was 
quite ruined—Having thus spent all his money, he was at last re- 
duced to beg, and would cry out, ‘Good charitable souls, please 
to give me a few of the antique coins struck by the Emperor 
Tai-Koung.” 


There was a child in a house which was continually crying and 
importuned every body. A physician was called, who administer- 
ed a composing draught, and waited to see the effect of the reme- 
dy. After a few hours the child ceased to cry, and the Doctor 
exclaimed: ‘‘God be thanked! the child is cured.” ‘ Yes,” 
answered somebody, “the child cries no more, but the mother 
is sobbing.” 


A man having been cured of a severe disorder by a white po- 
tion, forgot to thank the physician to whom he was indebted for 
his health. The doctor was much hurt by this piece of ingratitude. 
One day his late patient called upon him, and asked what he 
should give to his dog that was sick? ‘Give him,” said the 
doctor, ‘*a white potion.” 


A man was condemned to the gallows—one of his relations hay- 
ing seen him, asked what he had done to deserve that punishment. 
«¢ As I was” said he, * passing along the highway, I saw a small 
rope on the ground, I thought it might be good for something, 
and I picked it up and went away with it. This is the cause of 
my misfortune.” ‘ What?” said that kinsman, “ hanged for tak- 
ing arope? This was surely never seen before.”—* It is true,” 
replied the thief, “‘ there was something at the end of it.”—Being 
asked what it was, he answered: “ only two oxen.” 


ED > Gr | 


[FOR THE PORT FOLIO. } 


MEMENTO OF WILSON, THE NATURALIST. 


“ Baron Cuvier, in a report made to the Royal Academy ot 
Sciences, at their annual public meeting in Paris, April 24th, 1824, 
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gives a view of the state and progress of natural history, since the 
return of maritime peace. In an intelligent summary of the 
labourers in different countries, he introduces this remark relative 
to our own. ‘ Wilson’s Birds of the United States, designed, en- 
graved and printed in the United States, and by artists of the 
country, are not inferior to our best collections.’ ” 


Atexanper Wirson, author of the American Ornithology, the 
most splendid work that has yet been produced on this side the 
Atlantic, was a native of Paisly, in Scotland, where the first effus 
sions of his genius, in poetry and romance, not meeting with en- 
couragement, he came over to America at the age of six and 
twenty. Arriving at New Castle, with only a few shillings in his 
pocket, in the summer of 1794, he walked up to Philadelphia, 
with a fowling piece upon his shoulder; when the first bird that 
presented itself in the woods, happened to be a red headed 
wook-pecker, the brilliant colours of which, exciting his admi- 
ration, would seem to have been the stimulating cause of his future 
pursuits ; as it does not appear that he had discovered any parti- 
cular predilection for the study of natural history in the land of 
his nativity, and his earliest engagements in his adopted country 
were necessarily in the line of school- -keeping, for a livelihood. 

A very interesting account of the first essays of our adventurer, 
as a scientific delineator, is given by his biographer, in the ninth 
and last volume of the Ornithology. which was not published until 
after his decease; but which nearly completed the magnificent 
undertaking to which he had devoted his life, at the sacrifice of 
every customary indulgence. On the very day whereon he was 
seized with his last illness, he had made out a list of those birds 
which he intended should, tor the present at least, terminate the 
work. 

This indefatigable naturalist died of a dysentery, brought on by 
inattention to his own personal wants, and the necessary relaxa- 
tion from incessant labours, to perfect the work he had undertaken; 
and his remains were interred under the trees, in the cemetery of 
the Swedish church, on the banks of the Delaware. 

Whilst in the enjoyment of health, this enthusiastic admirer of 
the productions of nature, had expressed a wish to be buried in 
some rural spot, sacred to peace and solrtude, where the charms of nature 
might invite the steps of the votury of the Muses, and the lover of 
science—and where the birds might sing over ius grave. 
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The Rey. Hamilton Paul, a Scottish clergyman, who has lately 
produced a new edition of Burns, which narrowly escaped the 
censorship of the General Assembly, is said to be a reviver of 
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Dean Swift’s walk of wit—the choice of texts. For example, 
when he left the town of Ayr, where he was understood to have 
been a great favourite with the tair sex, he preached his valedic- 
tory sermon from this passage, “ und they all fell upon Paul's neck 
and kissed him.’ Another time, when he was called on to preach 
before a regiment of sharp-shooters, who came to church in their 
botile-green uniforms, he held forth from, ‘and I beheld men like 
trees, walking.” He once made serious proposals to a young lady 
whose christian name was Lydia. On this occasion, the clerical 
wit took for his text, “* And a certain woman, named Lydia, heard 
us; whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul.’ He has published a volume 


of jeux d’esprits, under the name of “ Paul’s Epistles to the 
Ladies.” 


ED + Gia 


Soon after Lord Kenyon was appointed Master of the Rolls, he 
was listening very attentively to a young clerk, who was reading 
to him, before a number of gentlemen of the long robe, the con- 
veyances of an estate, and on coming to the word enough, pro- 
nounced it enow. His Honour immediately interrupted him— 
“Hold! hold! you must stand corrected; enough is, accord- 
ing to the vernacular custom, pronounced enuff, and so must all 
other English words which terminate in o u g h, as for example, 
tough, rough, cough, &c.”” The clerk bowed, blushed, and went 
on for some time, when coming to the word plough, he with a 
loud voice, and a penetrating look at his honour, called it pluff! 
The great lawyer stroked his chin, and with a smile, candidly said, 
—‘ Young man, I sit corrected.” 


-——D + oe 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Zampelior, an ingenious young author, has published a new 
Greek Tragedy, called Timoleon, and dedicated it to the venera- 
ble Dr. Coray: two others, Scanderberg and Constantine Paleo- 
logus, are ready for the press—J/ustoxrydi, a learned Greek of 
Coriu, has also translated into French the whole collection of the 
proclamations and documents issued by the Senate of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, from the commencement of the heroic struggle of the 
Greeks, with the Turks, which are to be published at Paris. A 
young Greek named Piccolo, has likewise translated the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles into modern Greek. ‘This is the piece which was 
lately performed at Odessa by Greek Actors, amidst boundless 
acclamation; at the conclusion of which the whole pit shouted, 
‘‘ Greece forever! Long live its generous friends!” Spiridion 
Petrettini, a Greek of Corfu, has published at Padua a translation 
of Velleius Paterculus. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland offer a pre- 
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mium of one hundred dollars in cash, or a Gold Medal, (at the 
option of the successful candidate,) for the best essay “‘ on the 
Pathology and treatment of Cholera Infantum ;” to be sent (post- 
age paid) on or before the first day of May, 1825. 

Dr. Wanostrocht, well known by his useful elementary books, 
has published an Epitome of Blackstone’s Commentaries for the 
use of schools. Such a book, substituting a general view of Ame- 
rican Law and Jurisprudence, in the place of what is peculiar 
to the English system, should be introduced into our seminaries. 
The opinion is pretty general among us, that if a young man is 
not intended for the law, it is quite unnecessary for him to be 
acquainted with the constitution and laws of his country. We 
have heard of a gentleman, who had been educated at one of our 
best seminaries, and afterwards associated with the first society, 
upon being asked in a large company at Paris, how our president 
was elected, answered that it was by the governors of the several 
states, assembled at Washington once in every four years, for that 
purpose. 

A German Professor, named Camper, has announced that he 
has found out the reason why monkies do not speak. He ascribes 
their taciturnity to their wrial antics! This philosopher has been 
eclipsed by the sagacity of the Virginian negro, who said that these 
animals would not speak lest ** Massa might make them work.” 
We wish some of our craniologists would procure casts of the 
heads of these philosophers, as we think they would exhibit ad- 
mirable developments of the organ called inventiveness. The 
same organ, we imagine, might be found very prominent on the 
pericranium of the gentleman who invented a new alphabet, some 
years ago, and was rewarded by the Philosophical Society, with 
their gold Magellanic Premium! 

An English lady has translated into Italian the celebrated tale 
ef Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. ‘To this task she was excited 
she says, by the strong admiration she has always felt for the 
noble and charming Italian language. Her performance has not 
reached this country; but we are enabled, by the means of a 
quotation in a review to afford the reader a specimen of it. It is 
the well known sentence with which the tale commences: 

“Voi che ascoltate con credulita li suggerimenti d’una feroida 
immaginazione, e sequitate, con ardore, li fantasmi della Speranza ; 
che aspettate che Veta matura adempia le promesse della gio- 
ventu, credendo cosi ottener domani, quel che il giorno d’oggi vi 
niega; porgete attento orecchio alla storia di Rassela, Principe 
d’ Abissinia.”’ 

Ye would suggest, though with entire deference to those who 
have some experience in such matters, whether it would not be 
a very useful exercise for young persons to retranslate these ver- 
sions from our own idiom, and then compare their versions with 
the original. We do not know whether it has been tried in any 
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ef our schools. If it should not improve them in the acquisition of 
the foreign tongue, we are quite certain that it would make them 
more familiar with their own; and this is no trifling gain when 
we consider how many vulgarisms disfigure the conversation of 
many of our young persons who have had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a polite conversation. 

Mr. T.. W. Griffith has published an interesting history of the 
rise and progress of the city of Baltimore. Within the memory of 
many who are still on the theatre of life, this was quite an insig- 
nificant village. It is now crowded with splendid edifices, which 
attest the enterprise and liberality of its inhabitants. It has the 
honour of having erected the first monument to the memory of 
the Father of his country. It were to be wished that Mr. Grif- 
fith’s example could be followed in other cities: at any rate we 
hope that his industry may be suitably rewarded. 

It does not fall within the scope of our work to review treatises 
on law, or we should do more than take a passing notice of the 
able and profound “ Dissertation on the nature and extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States,” lately published 
in this city, by Mr. Duponceau. In this work, many new and in- 
teresting lights are thrown on a question which it appears has 
been the occasion of much difference of opinion among our most 
distinguished judges and statesmen, and which may yet be con- 
sidered as unsettled. We have little doubt that it will make a 
strong impression on the subject, and if it does not convince every 
reader, it will materially aid him in arriving at a proper conclusion. 
The author’s prominent idea is, that there exists a common law 
jurisdiction in the United States, in criminal cases; if the word 
jurisdiction be understood, as he thinks it ought to be, not as au- 
thorizing the courts to act of themselves, but as furnishing the rule 
of proceeding and of punishment where congress enables them to 
act; though congress do not define the crime or designate the 
punishment, in other words, ** the common law is no longer the 
source of power or jurisdiction, but the means or instrument through 
which it is exercised.” Pref. xi. Having thus disarmed the com- 
mon law of its only dangerous attribute, the power-grvwing-capacity, 
he considers it as perfectly harmless in a political point of view, 
and as beneficial in all others. He is of opinion, that of all sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, the common law is the best adapted for 
improvement, and he therefore rejoices to see it established in 
this country. It is plain from his investigation, as well as from 
the known character of the learned author, that this tribute of 
approbation bestowed by him on the common law, is not the re- 
sult of a bigotted devotion to it exclusively of other systems; 
because few show greater familiarity with the codes of other 
countries, or with the principles of general jurisprudence ; and for 
precision ‘of thought, and purity, perspicuity. and vivacity of style, 
it is seldom that in legal discussions, we meet with Mr. Dupon- 
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ceaus’ equal. His opinions are peculiarly valuable at this time ef 
day, when so many crude notions are put afloat by speculative 
and visionary writers on the subject of making new codes, the 
usual introduction to which, is an attack on the common law. 

The most recent numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine (September 
and October) which have been received at our office, contain two 
essays, which require animadversion, for several reasons. The 
writer commences with a sweeping declaration that there is no- 
thing like American literature. The very phrase is regarded by 
him as ridiculous, because, he affirms, there is nothing to show 
the existence of the fact. His argument is absurd enough: there 
is no American literature, according to him, because there is no- 
thing to distinguish it from English literature !—which is about as 
Sagacious a remark as if we were to say that the people of the 
United States do not talk English, because our idiom is not pecus 
liar to us, but is used by writers in England and some fifth or 
sixth part of her population. From internal evidence, we do not 
hesitate to ascribe these foolish and wicked lucubrations to a cer- 
tain wandering Yankee, who having found it convenient to quit 
Baltimore, after having been * much beaten,” according to ru- 
mour, for his libels on “the dead, and his impudence to the living, 
has found his way to Edinburgh, where he earns his crust by de- 
faming his native land. If the fippancy and impertinence of these 
articles did not sufficiently indicate the unprincipled individual, 
against whom we intend to point the finger of scorn, our con- 
jecture might be strengthened by the fact, that the slimy 
reptile has had the eflrontery not only to mention his own name 
as that of an American writer of distinguished merit, but to con- 
nect it with that of another, which recails to our mind every as- 
sociation that belongs to the character of an agreeable writer 
and a delightful companion. Who ever dreamt of assigning such 
a title to this impudent scribbler, whose novels cannot be read 
without loathing, but himself, and the editor of a certain unname- 
able Gazette, which has earned the distinguished honour of seldom 
being quoted by any of its numerous competitors, throughout our 
country, but for the purpose of reprehension! By this editor, 
whose decisions, by the way, are rarely the result of temperate 
examination, the emigrant Attorney from Baltimore, and vender of 
‘‘ notions” from New England, has been saluted as the ‘ creat 
AMERICAN UNKNOWN!” on account, forsooth, of his ‘“* Logan,” and 
** Randolph,” and some other concoctions of bad grammar and filthy 
imaginations. Nothing could be more unfortunate than this appella- 
tion, since the novelist to whom itis applied is quite notorious from 
Maine to Maryiand, as being so exactly mid-way between the fool 
and the knave, that no two men can agree how he deserves to be 
treated: whether he should be spit upon or cowskinned. This 
state of public opinion, proved to be a most uniortunate predica- 
ment for our scribbler, for he was compelled to endure both 
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punishments, until he made his escape from Baltimore, and has 
contrived to find employment by pandering te the taste for per- 
sonal defamation for which Blackwood’s Magazine appears to 
be noted. ‘The disguises which he assumes cannot shelter him 
from the unqualified contempt of all honourable men. He may 
call himself * Percwal,” or he may remain contented with that 
which his father gave him; he may play the itinerant tradesman, 
or the petty-fogging attorney ; he may exhibit himself for pay as 
a reciter, or publish obscene novels at the expense of his prin- 
ters :—contempt and abhorrence must always wait such a career, 
as his has been. This anonymous libeller, has been dragged from 
his covert, and the cowskin has scored his recreant limbs. Look 
at his back, Mr. North, when he calls for his next stipend; and 
if the marks be obliterated, reflect what credit your magazine can 
obtain by hiring writers, whose best recommendation consists in 
the smartness with which they can abuse their own country! We 
say nothing of the literary merit of your new contributor: we 
raw Jonathans in the United States, as you pay him for styling us, 
laughed at that here, while his publishers paid the piper. He had 
fully qualified himself for the drudgery you have assigned to him, 
before he quitted our shores, by a career which has effectually 
excluded him from intercourse with honourable men or modest 
women. Destitute of regard where he was known, he had sunk 
to that degree of infamy which made him a convenient instrument 
for that department of the English press, reserved for the defa- 
mation of the American character. Of the critical opinions of a 
man, whose intellects can hardly be said to be in a sound state, 
little needs be said. Our Secretary of State, who has written so 
much and so well, has produced, according to this scribbler, ‘ but 
one book,—the “ Lectures on Rhetoric’”—but that is an able and 
beautiful production, which will perpetuate his name and cha- 
racter,” &c. Is it worth while to waste a word on this? 

Of Fisher Ames, one of our brightest ornaments, we learn, from 
this consummate judge, who disposes of our literary men, with 
about as much ease and impudence as some travelling gentry from 
his country, get rid of their tin-ware, “ that no vestiges remain, 
except a velume or two of essays and orations, which are not re- 
markable for any particular excellence,” &c. Did this miscreant 
know, or did he designedly suppress the fact, that the vestiges ot 
this eminent statesman, whose whole life was a model for the 
patriot and the christian, were collected in one volume, after his 
death, and that they contain one speech which mainly contributed 
to the establishment of a most important constitutional principle : 
that the representatives in our congress adjourned, immediately 
after it was delivered, because, as was acknowledged by his oppo- 
nents, it would not be proper to take the question while the 
members were under the influence of such overwhelming elo- 
quence? It is in vain to complain of British tourists while such 
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slanders are propagated by our own citizens, who seek in a foreign 
land an estimation and a support which they have forfeited at 
home, by a character distinguished for its utter recklessness of 
all that belongs to an honest reputation. 

Paul Allen is another gentleman who comes under the review 
of this profligate pen ; and if we are not equally mistaken in our 
notions about the integrity and delicacy of his character, Mr. 
Blackwood’s detamer will receive no thanks for the manner in 
which he is exhibited as an American writer. He, we are told, 
*¢ took rank over every body in the country,” excepting one, in 
consequence of Mr. Jefferson having “ pronounced that he was 
the very best, or one of the two best writers in the country !” 
We shall not quarrel with any one who is disposed to believe this 
opinion or this assertion; and therefore we leave the statement 
as we findit. It is added by this person, who has been employed 
to give the honest folks of Edinburgh some information about these 
unknown and benighted regions, that honest Mr. Allen, as every 
one will acknowledge him to be who knows him, was engaged 
to conduct a paper at Baltimore, entitled the Telegraph, which 
was incorporated with the Federal Republican, ** Out of this junc- 
tion,” says this scribbler,” grew the Baltimore meb, &c. Now, 
every body who takes the “trouble of knowing any thing about 
that affair, knows that it occurred some years before this amalga- 
mation of the two journals. ‘The fact is mentioned, trifling as it 
is, merely to show how little credit is to be given to this paltry 
stipendiary. ‘There are other assertions about this and other 
American writers, which we pass over, in order to examine at 
more length, what is said of Charles B. Brown ; a man whom we 
knew and loved; and an author, whose productions a critic may 
safely praise. 

The character and history of Mr. Brown, is a tissue of error 
and nonsense, ‘“ He had no poetry,’ says Blackwood’s scribe ; 
‘no pathos; no wit; no humour; no pleasantry ; no playfulness ; 
no passion; little or no eloquence; no imagination—and, except 
where panthers were concerned, a most penurious and bony in- 
vention—meagre as death, and yet”—what does the reader ex- 
pect ?—** he was able to secure the attention of extraordinary 
men, as other people (who write better) would that of children ;— 
to impress his pictures upon the human heart, with such unex- 
ampled vivacity, that no time can obliterate them ; and, withal, 
to tasten himself with such tremendous power, upon a common 
incident, as to hold the spectator breathless.” ‘ And yet,” again, 
‘this man was thought little or nothing of by his countrymen!” 
Brown, says this hireling calumniator of his countrymen, was dying 
of the yellow fever, in Philadelphia, in 1798! He resided in New 
York at that time; and all the heart-rending tale that foilows 
about his sufferings from disease and poverty, and his wife and 
children, &c. is a fiction. He was not married until the year 
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1804, when he returned to Philadelphia. The scribe is pleased to 
represent him as literally starving in this “ Athens ef America,” 
as he sneeringly designates our city,—and he adds, for the in- 
formation of his townsmen, that he lived in “a low, dirty, two 
story brick house,—on the eastern side of Eleventh Street, &c.” 
We have spent many hours in the house here intended to be de- 
signated. It stood on the western side ; it was a three story house ; 
well furnished and well kept. Instead of being in embarrassed 
circumstances, as this libel represents, Mr. Brown was always able 
to keep a hospitable and liberal table ; he had wealthy brothers, 
and when the sisters of his wife lost their father, he adopted them 
as hisown. Does this look like starving, and going down “ to the 
grave with a broken heart?” “ He looked liked a shipwrecked 
man.” Although several years younger than Mr. Brown, the writer 
of this was on the most intimate terms with him; and therefore he 
can contradict this statement with perfect confidence. No man 
was ever better fitted for the enjoyment of domestic happiness than 
Brown, and he had his full share. Silent, retired, and modest, he 
delighted in abstract meditation; but with the utmost ease, he 
could rouse from a reverie and delight the social circle by fluent 
and copious discourse. ‘His “ desolate, miserable, and wretched 
family,” as it is represented in Blackwood, formed as cheerful a 
circle as ever excited the aspirations of a bachelor. Brown was 
‘a tall man—with a powerful frame!’ We who remember his 
attenuated figure,—under the ordinary size—know not what to 
say of such blunders. Are they committed intentionally in order 
io conceal the author? “ Nobody knew him—nobody cared for 
him—(till we took up his cause.”) This alludes, we presume, 
to an article on Brown, which appeared in Blackwood some years 
ago. Now we can inform this writer, that our amiable and ac- 
complished countryman, was frequently and warmly extolled in 
our pages before Blackwood’s Magazine was in existence.—More 
hereafter. 


i ee 


ON THE GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
(BY HENRY NEELE. ) 


** Even to this day, 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings ev’ry thing that’s fair.” 
Corerines, from Schiller. 


Oh! ye divine creations, still the heart 
Hoards worship for ye in its inmost core ; 

And though clasp’d hands and bended knees impart 
Their homage at your hallow’d shrines no more, + 

Still from your brows undying splendours dart. 
Jmmortal harps rang with your praise of yore, 
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And their sweet echo still survives. The light 
That on your altars burns, has grown less bright, 
But not less beautiful; and even now 
It gilds life’s sordid path, and shows us how 
In this dull age, with pride and meanness fraught, 
To steal out of the world’s unwholesome fen 
Into the silent sanctuaries of thought 
And hold high converse there with gods and godlike men. 


THE PEACH. 


(BY JAMES EDMESTON.) 


t was born on a day of blossomy Spring, 
When the skylark first outspreads his wing, 
When he highest can soar, and sweetest sing ; 
Where the sun shines brightest, 
Where the zephyr breathes lightest, 
Where the butterflies play, 
Where the honey-bees stray, . 
There I basked the summer long day ; 
And every morning, fresh and new, 
i drank full draughts of the choicest dew ; 
And the summer rolled on full gay: 
But the sun shone bright, 
And the zephyr breathed light, 
And I drank the dew, 
So fresh, and so new, 
To heighten my bloom, 
To enrich my perfume, 
And ripen me, flavour me, Lady, for you! 
Then here I lie, your humble slave, 
And this is the only boon I crave— 
That you praise my perfume, 
My flavour, my bloom, 
When you lay me at last in my coral grave. 
FAIRY TALE. 
(BY JAMES EDMESTON. ) 
Who hath not heard of the fairies’ sport, 
Their elfin monarch, and glittering court ? 
When the dance they have held by the rippling stream, 
While their glow-worm lamps in the darkness gleam ; 
Or smiles the fair light of the pale moon beam, 
When the traveller, wildered in forest forlorn, 
Starts at the sound of their bugle horn, 
As footed the tiny masquers o’er 
The golden ripples and emerald shore ; 
Or sailed their queen adown the flood, 
In yacht of azure harebells’ bud; 
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While proud her little navies ride 
In pigmy grandeur by her side, 
in gallies of the meadow’s pride. 
Listen a moment, and I will tell 
Of what, in the village, is known full well : 
In the midst of the forest of berrytree 
There blossomed a circle right fair to see ; 
The spot was dimpled in form of dell ; 
It was the wood faes’ favourite cell; 
Oh, ’twas the sweetest, wildest spot, ~ 
That Nature ever made ; 
There rose a flowery latticed grot, 
Of a thousand tinted shade. 
The harebell’s hue, and the violet blue, 
And the sweet-briar joined her fragrant bough; 
And the purple heath, and a woodbine wreath, 
‘Twined lovelily round its brow ; 
And the thyme’s perfume, and the yellow broom, 
Spread over the ground a golden bloom, 
And formed to the sight 
A carpet bright, 
Of richest fairy tapestry ; 
And there the butterfly’s crimson wings 
In winnowing circlets play ; 
And the wild bee, pirate of odours, brings 
The spoils of the summer’s day ; 
And the nightingale, lost to the midnight, sings 
The sunshiny hours away ; 
The dragonet flutters from flower to flower, 
And sips the drops of the new-fallen shower. 


And once an infant, sweet and fair, 
The fairies kept a prisoner there ; 
The mother had journeyed afar all day, 
And, wearied and spent with the length of the way, 
At eve she laid down and slept : 
But when she awoke, at the break of dawn, 
And found that her infant was lost and gone ; 
‘To see how she beat her poor bosom forlorn, 
With her eyes all tears, and her hair all torn, 
The coldest of hearts had wept. 
She searched the copse and thickets wild, 
But she saw no trace of her darling child; 
She wandered and wandered full many a day, 
But she saw no mark to point out the way, 
Till broken of heart, could no more abide, 
But laid her down on the turf and died. 


The villagers knew the fairy spot, 
And they gazed afar on a moonlight night ; 
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And oft in the midst of the flowery grot, 
A figure stood dress’d in white ; 
But never a villager dared go nigh, 
For they knew whom the fairies caught must die. 
Many a summer rolled away, 
And the figure by night was no longer seen; 
But a hillock of leaves and flowrets gay, 
Sprang suddenly o’er the green ; 
And yet by the fine scathed oak it stands ; 
‘They say it was reared by fairy hands. 


Funereal sweets of saddest bloom, 
{nwreathe the melancholy tomb ; 
And the pale moonlight, in its way, 

Turns to a paler, fainter tone ; 
A gentler, a more mournful ray, 

Ere o’er the flowery spot it shone, 
in undulating play ; 
And when the moon withdraws her light, 
A thousand glow-worms glimmer bright, 
A little narrow day ; 
And Philomel, the whole night long, 
Pours forth her saddest, wildest song, 
A sweet, a requiem lay ; 
And there the little faes resort, 
And there the elf queen holds her court. 
Choosing, as village hind has known, 
This hillock for a fairy throne, 
While round about, in royal state, 
The little elves attendant wait, 
Sport gaily through the midnight hours, 
Or ambush underneath the flowers, 
Dance on the golden rippled stream, 
Or ride upon the lunar beam, 
While village story sacred keeps 
‘The spot where the fairy foundling sleeps. 


— + eo 


ECHOS. 
(BY JAMES EDMESTON. ) 

We, the myriad, born of Sound, 
Where the sweetest spots are found, 

Over sea, over land, 

An invisible band, 
Sport all creation round and round ; 

We love not the plain, 

Nor the sky-bounded main; 
Nor delight in the region of ether to reign ; 
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But enraptured we dwell 
In the wood or the dell; 
And an age-hollowed oak is a favourite cell, 
A hilly clump, or a rocky shore, 
We foot full merrily o’er and o’er. 


Gay on Andalusian fields, 
Purple, with autumnal sun, 
When the grape its harvest yields, 
When the summer toil is done ; 
Linked in rustic dance appear, 
Spanish maid and cavalier ; 
Light they lead the dance along, 
Heart to heart, and hand in hand: 
Mirth, and merriment, and song, 
Castanet and saraband: 
Then upon a neighbouring hill, 
Bands of Echos, lurking still, 
Spring from ambush, dance, and play. 
Lightly, merrily as they. 


When the evening’s magic power 
Tips with gold the heather flower, 
And all the plain delights the eye, 
With setting sunbeams’ warmest dye ; 
When along the silent grove 
Meditation loves to rove, 
All is sleeping, all is mute, 

Save the warbling, dying strain, 

Seeming sweetly to complain, 
Breathing from the shepherd’s flute ; 
Then, if chance the cadence fall 
On some tower or abbey wall, 
Oh, how lightly Echos bear 

A fainter strain 

Away again, 
And melt it gently into air! 


Seated by a dripping well, 
When a cavern spans it round, 
Many an Echo loves to dwell, 
Listening to the liquid sound. 
Since the driplets first begun, 
She hath told them one by one; 
Day and night her station kept, 
Never slumbered, never slept ; 
Bui as drop by drop they die, 
Each she pays a single sigh, 
A momentary elegy. 
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In a rock upon a shore, 
Oft we mock the ocean’s roar; 
Or on green hill side at dawn, 
Carol to the huntsman’s horn ; 
Or at evening in the dale, 

On feet of air we steal along, 
Listening to the shepherd’s tale, 

Or warbling to the shepherd’s song. 
When in the vast cathedral nave, 

The magic tones of music dwell; 
{n some deep nook, or hero’s grave, 

We lurk, and answer swell! for swell: 
Half the charms that music knows, 

To the Echo’s power she owes ; 
But for us the sounds would fly 
Harshly, unmodulated by, 
And reft of cadent melody. 

> + oo 
LINES 
Suggested by a Portrait of the unfortunate Queen of France, taken on 

the last examination previous to her Execution. 


(BY MISS HOLFORD. ) 


And this was she! the peerless and the bright, 

The false world’s darling! she who did possess 
(And held awhile in Europe’s dazzled sight) 

Glorious in majesty and loveliness, 

The Heaven-lent power to ruin or to bless! 
Yes,—this was she !—but mark ye, | beseech, 

Who love the world,—mark this mute wretchedness, 
And grave it on your hearts, for it doth reach 

To regions unexplored by eloquence of speech! 


Nature gave loveliness, and fate gave power, 
And millions lavish’d incense,—poets hung 
Their amaranth over the royal bower; 
For Gallia’s lily every lyre was strung, 
Pride of all eyes, and theme of every tongue :— 
Love, Awe, and Wonder, were her ministers; 
Life, and its hours, upon her fiat hung; 
She held in poise a nation’s hopes and fears— 
Dominion, beauty, pomp, and the world’s shout, were her’s! 


Gracious and mighty! Yet there came an hour 
Of desolation; and away it swept, 
In one rude whirlwind, empire, pomp, and power! 
On the fair brow the hoary winter crept 
Of Sorrow, not of Time.—Those eyes have wept, 
Till Grief had done with tears, and calm and cold, 
Tired with its own excess, in stupor slept, 
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Or gazed in frozen wonder to behold 
The black and hideous page of destiny unroll’d. 


Yet trace these faded lines! For they impart 
A tale may do your careless bosoms good! 
Muse o’er the fragments of a mighty heart, 
Broken by sorrow :——ye, whose jocund mood 
Insatiate feeds on Pleasure’s tempting food, 
Look here !—It will not harm ye, though your thought 
Leave its gay flight to melt in Pity’s flood! 
To each light heart, home be the lesson brought, 
With what enduring bliss the world’s fair smile is fraught ! 


And is this all? No!—ye may learn beside 
That all which fate can threaten may be borne ; 
To see life’s blessings, one by one, subside, 
Its wild extremes from tenderness to scorn, 
But as the changes of an April morn! 
For still she was a queen!—and majesty 
Survived, though she, deserted and forlorn, 
Save Heaven, had ne’er a friend to lift her eye; 
But Heaven return’d the glance, and taught her how to die! 





TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULL. 
(From the Laterary Gazette.) 


Creature of air and light, 
Emblem of that which may not fade or die! 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south-wind through the sunny sky ? 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and decay, 
Fixed on the wreck of dull mortality ? 


The thoughts once chamber’d there 

Have gather’d up their treasures, and are gone! 
Will the dust tell us where 

They that have burst the prison-house have flown? 
Rise, nursling of the day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way, 

Earth has no voice to make the secret known. 


Who seeks the vanish’d bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell? 
Far thence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous midst the woods to dwell! 
Thou of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn! 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon gloomy cell. 
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SONG. 


There may be some who lov’d, like me, 

Though reason, feeling, pride, reprov’d, 

Loved with aching constancy— 
Hopelessly loved. 


Some, who to words but half sincere, 
That should have been but half believed, 
Lent like me a willing ear, 

And were deceived. 


Suffering like me, perhaps they found 
One struggling wrench, one wild endeavour 
Break the tie that she had bound 

Their souls forever! 


And they were freed—and yet I pine 

With secret pangs, with griefs unspoken ; 

No—their hearts were not like mine, 
Else they had broken ! 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MELODY. 
Atrn——“* There’s nae luck about the house.” 


In thy sweet voice there is a charm, 
The coldest heart would win, 

It speaks of feeling, tender, warm, 
Of harmony within. 

When e’en its gentle accents flow 
In angel pity’s tone, 

The heart o’erwhelm’d with deepest wo, 
Its soothing power must own. 


If sweet attun’d to sprightling sounds, 
With pleasure sparkling bright, 

My yielding heart with joy abounds, 
In rapturous delight. 

When thy melodious words impart, 
Affection’s seraph tones, 

Soft tremors thrill my captive heart, 
That all its influence owns. 


Oh! would it speak of tender love, 
Of fond regard for me, 

Oh! blissful would its accents prove, 
Of thrilling ecstacy ! 

For in that voice there is a charm, 
The coldest heart would win, 

It speaks of feeling, tender, warm, 
Of harmony within, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


New Hampshire. A_ poor Irish- 
man in Portsmouth, N. H. lately 
fancied himself bewitched, and ap- 
plied to a Dr. Scobie, for relief. 
The doctor willing to humour his 
whim, confirmed his suspicions, as- 
sured him of his ability to cure him, 
and at an appointed hour attended 
him at his house. After securing 
the door and windows, and kindling 
a large fire, he took from him about 
a quart of blood, which was solemn- 
ly burnt; and which completely 
cured the Irishman of his ailments : 
and for which service he gave the 
doctor, as he supposed, a note for 
nine dollars ; but which, by some 
witchery, in the course of a few days 
became a note for ninety dollars. 
The doctor was in consequence in- 
dicted for forgery ; but on trial was 
acquitted ; there being no witness 
against him except his lately be- 
witched patient. 

Massachusetts. The site of the 
battle of Bunker Hill has been late- 
ly purchased for the purpose of 
erecting a granite Monument, in 
commemoration of the battle, which 
shall be the loftiest in the world. It 
is expected that General La Fayette 
will lay the corner stone of the struct- 
ure on the 19th of June, next, hay- 
mg expressed a willingness to delay 
his departure till that anniversary. 
The Washington Benevolent Society 
have subscribed forthe object, about 
2000 dollars ; Gov. Philips, 1000 ; 
D. Sears, Esq. 500; P. C. Brooks, 
500; and five others have subscribed 
100 dollars each. ‘The cost is estimat- 
ed at 37,000 dollars. 

New York. For the first time in 
America, the operation of taking off 
the thigh at the hip joint, was late- 
ly performed at the New York Hos- 
pital, by Valentine Mott, Professor 
of Surgery. The patient was a boy 
of about twelve years of age, labour- 
ing under a case of necrosis, or decay 
of the thigh bone. The operation 
was completely successful—and was 
endured by the patient with great 


fortitude. His symptoms since, have 
been of the most favourable kind : 
and if he survives, it will confer hon- 
our on the operator, and add to the 
renown of the profession in this coun- 


In Otsego county, an establish- 
ment has been formed by some young’ 
ladies for the manufacture of imita- 
tion Leghorns, and they have alread 
been so successful as to undersell, 
advantageously, the traders in the 
regular article. They supply the 
surrounding country at a cheaper 
rate, with equal quality, than the 
merchants can afford. 

Pennsylvania. On the 18th of 
October, a White Bear was kiiled 
on the west branch of the river Sus- 
quehannah, four miles below Young- 
womanstown—the fur is thicker and 
appears to be softer than that of the 
Black Bear, and its ears much larger ; 
it was in company with a black bear 
at the time it was killed. This is the 
first quadruped of this species that 
has been seen or taken in this part 
of the world by any of the oldest in- 
habitants. 

Georgia. The Grand Jury of 
Hancock county, have presented 
Robegt Flournoy, sen. and Robert 
Flodrnoy, jun. large slave holders 
in that county, for cruelty and op- 
pression to their slaves. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the present- 
ment : 

“‘Robert Flournoy, jun. did, on 
the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four, and from that day till 
the twelfth day of October in the 
same year, at their plantation, cruel- 
ly misuse seven slaves, to wit—Sci- 
pio, Nelly, Joshua, Mahala, Grace, 
Sally, and Dolly, slaves of the said 
Robert Flournoy, sen. and Rob 
Flournoy, jun. by cruelly beatin 
by withholding necessary food for 
the sustenance of said slaves, and 
which slaves have been under the 
principal care and direction of Ro- 
bert Flournoy, jun. and by requiring 
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greater labour from said slaves than 
they were able to perform, and by 
not affording proper clothing, where- 
by the health of said slaves became 
so injured and impaired that the 
above named slaves have all died 
between the dates above mentioned ; 
and one of them, to wit: Dolly, on 
the twelfth day of October, in the 
year aforesaid ; and that the slaves 
so dying have been denied the usual 
rites of sepulture. Jn addition to all 
these acts of cruelty and barbarity, 
they have denied said slaves the 
opportunity of recovery, by not em- 
ploying proper medical aid adminis- 
tered by the ski a of a phy sician. 


tract of countr ‘yin Georgie. By ¢ com- 
pact between the United States and 
Georgia, made in 802, the former 
engaged to extinguish the Indian 
title to the lands “as early as the 
same can peaceably be obtained upon 
reasonable terms.” Notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the United States, a 
portion of these lands still belongs to 
the Cherokees, who have announced 
theirintention not to cede any more, 
but to remain upon them and culti- 

vate the arts of civilized life. The 
Cherokees hold their lands by treaty 
with the United States—a treaty 
which shows that they are consider- 
ed as an independent people ; they 
are fast acquiring the habits of civi- 
lized life—some of them are well 
educated men, and many of them of 
property. The existenee of such a 
distinct people within the limits of 
Georgia is not compatible with the 
principles of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and they could not easily, if 
Georgia were willing, become sub- 
ject to its government. 

In this stage of the business, the 
President has communicated to Con- 
gress all the documents on the sub- 
ject, stating that he has no authority 
to proceed any further m the busi- 
ness. What measures Congress can 
devise to overcome these difficulties, 
without committing an act of violence 
upon the Cherokees, it is dificult to 
conjecture. ‘To remove them by 
terce would be casily accomplished, 


if this nation will consent to embrue 
its hands in the blood of the rightfud 
owners of the land m question. But 
the people will not consent to it, 
notwithstanding the State of Georgia 
urges that measure asone which ought 
to be resorted to in justice to her. 

Among the Documents is a paper 
addressed to the President by the 
Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Georgia, which, for 
its intemperate and disrespectful 
language, is without a precedent. 
The language it holds, too, in rela- 
tion to the Indians, i is extremely re- 
prehensible. It speaks of them as 
mere tenants at will—alleges that 
their consent is not necessary to en- 
able the United States to put Geor- 
gia in possession of their lands—and 
that they ought to be taught ‘‘ that 
there is no alternative between their 
removal beyond the State of Georgia 
and their extinction!” It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the Presi- 
dent does not accord with these 
doctrines, 

Since these documents have been 
communicated, the Cherokee dele- 
gation have addressed a memorial 
directly to each House of Congress, 
remonstrating ag: inst the designs of 
Georgia, and animadverting upon 
the memorial of the Georgia dele- 
gation to the President. One of the 
Cherokee delegation, is John Ridge, 
who lately married in Connecticut. 
It is said he is a well educated young 
man, of graceful manners, and that 
he has devoted himself to the pro- 
fession of the law. Ft is said, also, 
that he has nearly a thousand acres 
of land under cultivation, and owns 
about two hundred negro slaves. 

Mabama. By law, in this state, 
ull judges and justices are required 
to arrest, and bind ov er, all persons 
suspected of an intention to fight a 
duel, together with the abettors. Alf 
parties eoncerned in a duel are sub- 
ject to imprisonment three months, 
. fine not exceeding 2000 doilars, 
and perpetual disqualifications from 
office. Any judge, or justice, whe 


knows that a duel is to be fought 
and does not prevent it, shall be 
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dismissed from office. If any per- 
son by written or printed handbills, 
proclaim any citizen to be a coward, 
or use other offensive language for 
not fighting a duel, he may be fined 
not exceeding 500 dollars. If any 
printer refuse to disclose the name 
of the author of the above nature, to 
the court, when called upon, he shall 
be punished for a contempt of said 
court, at its discretion. 

Louisiana. It is estimated, that 
the average produce of Louisiana, is 
about 40,000 hhds. of sugar-—40,000 
bales of cotton, which is valued at 
4,400,000 dollars, and that they pro- 
duce rice and Molasses amounting to 
600,000 dollars more. Calculations 
are made on the probable increase 
of the population of that state, that 
not many years will elapse when it 
will yield 50 or 60 millions of revenue 
per annum. 

Kentucky. Governor Desha, in 
his late Message to the Legislature 
of this state, has denounced the 
bank of the United States, and re- 
commended the adoption of mea- 
sures to drive away its branches 
**located in Kentucky.” The Go- 
vernor, probably, has never heard 
of the decision of the Supreme Court 
on this subject. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that he would advise resis- 
tance to the judgments of that 
tribunal within its acknowledged 
jurisdiction. Prejudice against the 
National Bank has disappeared on 
this side of the Alleghany; it is time 
that alarms so idle as those sounded 
by Governor Desha, should no longer 
be heard on the other. 

The finances of Kentucky are in 
a bad state. The deficiency of re- 
venue to meet the state expenses for 
the last year was 35,406 dollars. 

lilinois. During the present year, 
this state has enjoyed a degree of 
health unusual in the most salubri- 
ous climates. The season in which 
the autumnal fevers prevail to the 
greatest extent has already passed; 
and us yet no epidemic has visited 
any part of the country. During 
the last summer and spring, an wnu- 
sual quantity of rain is said to have 
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fallen. The Ohio, which generally 
falls in May, and sometimes in April, 
and continues from that time until the 
ensuing winter, so low as to prevent 
the passage of large boats, was full 
until the end of July, and still con- 
tinues higher than is common at this 
season. The small rivers and creeks 
have kept up, and the smaller water 
courses which are commonly dried 
up early in the summer, continued 
to afford a supply of fresh water 
until lately. From these circum- 
stances, many predicted a sickly 
autumn, under the erroneous notion 
which prevails in most bilious coun- 
tries, that the disease is produced by 
heat and moisture, and that there- 
fore, there is most sickness where 
there is most water. But it seems 
to be the better notion, that such 
disorders are occasioned by the pu- 
trid effluvia arising from decayed 
vegetable matter—the heavy rains 
during the present year, have swept 
off such matter as fast as it accumu- 
lated, and cleansed the surface of the 
earth. The beds of the water courses, 
large and small, contain the largest 
portion of these deleterious substan- 
ces, which is carried into them by 
the spring freshets, and after the 
waters subside, remain exposed dur- 
ing the remainder of the season to 
the scorching beams of the sun—but 
the waters not having subsided this 
year until the hot season was over, 
the primary cause of the disease 
(the vegetable matter) was never so 
operated upon as to produce a bad 
atmosphere. 

The governor of Illinois has con- 
vened the legislature by proclama- 
tion on the 15th of November, about 
a fortnight earlier than the regular 
time of meeting. Some necessary 
arrangements preparatory to the 
presidential election are the alleged 
cause. It is supposed that the elec- 
tion of a senator, to fill the vacant 
seat of Mr. Edwards, is also a rea- 
son for this early session—as a mem- 
ber elected at the usual time would 
not be able to reach Washington 
until late in the winter. Ours is 
indeed an immense country. The 
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members who reside far distant in 
the West, must, by the ordinary 
mode of travelling, consume about 
one third of their time in travelling 
to and from the metropolis. But 
at those seasons when the steam 
boats are in operation, the members 
from Illinois and Missouri sometimes 
reach their homes in a fortmght. 

At the late election in this state, 
about 12,000 votes were taken, of 
which a majority of 2000 weve op- 
posed to the calling of a convention, 
the object of which was supposed 
to be the introduction of slavery. 
That question is supposed to be now 
forever set.at rest, and the hardy 
sons of New England may continue 
to migrate to this fertile region, 
whither so many of their country- 
men have gone before them. 

Missourt. The Missouri Intelli- 
gencer gives an account of a race 
of Indians, called the Nabijos, who 
inhabit a district of country between 
New Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 
They are said to be intelligent, war- 
like and ingenious, having advanced 
far in the arts of civilization. Some 
of their manufactures, particularly 
those of wool, are said to equal the 
fabrics of Europe; and some are of 
so ingenious a nature, that the Spa- 
niards have essayed in vain to imi- 
tate them. They do not, like other 
Indian tribes, lead a vagrant life, and 
depend upon the chase for their sub- 
sistence, but are a nation of wealthy, 
mdependent farmers The Spaniards 
have frequently felt their prowess in 
war; and while all other nations have 
been subjected to the Spanish yoke, 
they have continued, since the days 
of Pizarro and Cortez, to preserve 
their freedom and independence. 


They are supposed to be a remnant 
of the old Mexican nation, who, after 
the death of Montezuma, and conse- 
quent degradation and subjection of 
their native land, fled to this part of 
the country, leaving their beautiful 
vallies and cities a prey to their con- 
querors—still retaining their ancient 
manners and customs, and the arts 
for which they were renowned upon 
the first discovery of the country. 

Florida. St. Augustine is delight- 
fully situated on a peninsula formed 
by the Matanzas and the Sebastian 
rivers, with an open view of the sea. 
It contains about280 dwelling houses, 
a court house, a council house, a 
Roman Catholic church, and a build- 
ing called St. Francis Barracks, now 
elegantly fitted for military quar- 
ters. There are shoemakers, tan- 
ners and curriers, tailors, carpenters, 
stone masons, bricklayers and other 
mechanics and artisans, who manu- 
facture what is necessary for domes- 
tic use. No census has been takefR 
of the population since the treaty, 
but it is believed that the number 
of inhabitants is about 1800. A few 
planters reside there, who have plan- 
tations of great value, but the chief 
revenue arises from the export of 
oranges to Charleston and other 
places. Besides the Roman Catholic 
congregation, there are Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
societies. 

The advantage of St. Augustine 
for health, hastoo often been shown 
to need much to be said about it. 
We believe there is not a spot on 
the globe which has the advantage 
of a purer air, and where local dis- 
eases are less known. 


ooo 


Posrscript.—The present number of the Port Folio 
having been printed at a new office, some delay has oc- 


eurred in publishing it. 


To the same cause is to be at- 


tributed the circumstance that it does not contain the 


usual quantity of matter. 


But as the reader will find 


seven engravings instead of sia, it is to be hoped that this 
deficiency will be pardoned. 




















